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THE LOGIC OF PSYCHOPHYSICAL MEASUREMENT 


BY GUSTAV BERGMANN AND KENNETH W. SPENCE 


State University of Iowa 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The aim of this paper is to present a methodological 
analysis of some of the problems which arise in connection 
with psychophysical measurement and, incidentally, of certain 
allied aspects of psychology such as perception and psycho- 
logical measurement in general. The discussion falls into 
three main parts: In the first section an attempt is made to 
indicate the manner in which scientific empiricism, the 
standpoint from which the present survey was undertaken, 
approaches these problems. Our exposition of this epistemo- 
logical point of view must necessarily be restricted to a few 
very cursory remarks which have an immediate bearing on 
the problems at hand.! 

The second section, which deals with physical measure- 
ment, cannot pass as a systematic exposition either. Its main 
purpose, again, has been to call attention to those points 
concerning physical measurement which must be understood 
in order to secure an adequate grasp of psychophysical 
measurement and of psychological measurement in general. 
Readers who find this second section difficult are referred to 
the elementary chapters on physical measurement which can 
be found in several introductory textbooks on logic and 
scientific method (7, 8, 9, 13). An interesting paper by 


1 For a more complete and systematic account of scientific empiricism (logical 
positivism) the reader is referred to the writings of Carnap, Morris, and others, particu- 
larly to the monographs collected in the International Encyclopedia of Unified Science 


(21). 
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Nagel (12) is on the intermediate level while the most elabo- 
rate analysis of physical measurement so far is due to Camp- 
bell (6).? 

In the third and last part of the paper the particular 
problems of psychophysical measurement have been re- 
examined in the light of the points previously elaborated. 
Also included as a necessary background for this discussion is 
a sketch of the status of perception as conceived by the 
behavioristic psychologist. 


II. THe METHODOLOGICAL FRAME OF REFERENCE 


1. Scientific empiricism does not hold to the view, rightly 
or wrongly associated with Watson’s name, that so-called 
mentalistic or introspectionistic terms such as ‘sensation,’ 
‘consciousness,’ ‘image,’ etc., are necessarily meaningless or 
that their referents do not exist. But scientific empiricism 
does hold that it is the methodological ideal of the sciences of 
behavior to use such mentalistic terms only after they have 
been introduced by (operational) definitions from a phystcaltstic 
meaning basis: The meaning of the italicized portion of this 
statement can probably best be made clear by first giving 
illustrations of concepts or terms employed in science which 
meet this criterion. Following this we shall attempt to 
elucidate further by means of certain simple instances. 
Familiar examples of satisfactorily defined concepts are 
‘weight,’ ‘mass,’ ‘electric conductivity,’ etc., in physics, and 
‘1.Q.,’ ‘stimulus trace’ (Hull) and ‘habit strength’ (Hull) in 
psychology. The following paragraph may, for our immedi- 
ate purpose, pass as an elucidation. 

When mentalistic terms are introduced by (operational) 
definitions from a physicalistic meaning basis, then every 
statement which contains such terms can be tested by the 
scientist's observations (unquantified) and measurements 
(quantified) of physical objects. The following are three 
examples of sentences which express such basic observations 
and measurements of the scientist: ‘object 4 is green,’ ‘the 


2 The extent to which the methodological analysis of physical measurement has 
influenced psychology is best revealed in two papers, an earlier one by McGregor (11) 
and a recent analysis of mental tests as measuring instruments by Thomas (19). 
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pointer of instrument B coincides with the point a of its 
scale,’ ‘the density cf object C is 3.57.’ The first of these 
statements is, in a ccrtain sense, simpler than the second, 
because the confirmation of the latter involves the recognition 
of the instrument B and thus the confirmation of several 
staternents like the first; again, the confirmation of the third 
presupposes the confirmation of such statements as the first 
and the second. The theory of physical measurement or, 
what amounts almost to the same thing, the operational 
analysis of physics consists in the reduction in this manner 
of even the most abstraci of its concepts or, as one also says, 
empirical constructs. Reduction of a concept thus involves 
indicating the classes of statements as “simple” as our first 
example, the verification of which is considered a confirmation 
of the statements in which the concept occurs. 

2. Scientific empiricism holds to the position that all 
sciences, including psychology, deal with the same events, 
namely, the experiences or perceptions of the scientist himself. 
The behavior scientist who claims to study such perceptual 
behavior in his subjects is thus asked to start uncritically 
from his own perceptions; a piece of advice, the apparent 
circularity of which has continued to puzzle many of the 
more philosophically-minded psychologists. To them neither 
physicalism, a less sophisticated form of empiricism, which 
dogmatically outlaws all attempts to clarify the puzzle of 
this circularity by branding them as revivals of the old mind- 
body metaphysics, nor solipsism the other, more traditional 
council of despair is acceptable. Consequently the philo- 
sophical uneasiness thus created appears to find expression in 
a variety of quasi-metaphysical speculations. 

In the schema outlined by the scientific empiricist the 
experiences of the observing scientist do indeed have a 
privileged, even unique position. If pressed too far and 
without the necessary epistemological sophistication, this 
account of the scientist’s position can very easily lead to a 
metaphysical thesis of the solipsistic type. The fact of the 
matter is that science is always epistemologically dogmatic. 
Scientists, gua scientists, are usually not interested in such 
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matters beyond receiving the philosopher’s assurance that 
their methodological schema does not allow for any unde- 
sirable epistemological inferences. Nevertheless, attention 
may be called here to the re-examination of the mind-body 
issue offered by scientific empiricism (2). This reéxamina- 
tion tries, on the one hand, to overcome the dogmatism of 
epistemological physicalism, and on the other, to justify the 
methodological solipsism and physicalism of science. So far 
as the psychologist is concerned these remarks may be 
expressed in a somewhat different manner. They are to the 
effect that the empiricist scientist should realize that his 
behavior, symbolic or otherwise, does not lie on the same 
methodological level as the responses of his subjects, and 
consequently that he should not in reporting the latter use 
any mentalistic terms which have not been introduced from 
a physicalistic meaning basis. This latter fact may also be 
expressed by saying that all his terms should be behavior- 
istically defined. 

3. In the terminology now prevailing among empiricists 
the last point can be stated in the following way: In studying 
his subjects, including their symbolic responses (object 
language), the behavior scientist himself uses a different 
language (pragmatic metalanguage). ‘That linguistic be- 
havior can be utilized in operational definitions, even accord- 
ing to the most rigorous standards, is most generally recog- 
nized today. It is important in psychology, however, to 
distinguish between such utilization of symbolic responses of 
human subjects on the one hand and the use of responses of 
human judges on the other. Let us consider a schematically 
simplified example. Assume that a scientist calls a behavior 
fragment of a subject aggressive if 8 out of 10 judges apply 
this word to the behavior in question. In doing so our 
scientist has made use of what might be termed the human 
yardstick in the introduction of Ais term ‘aggressive.’ The 
latter lies in the scientist’s metalanguage and must, therefore, 
be carefully distinguished from the judges’ term which belongs 
to the object language. The remarkable statistical refine- 
ment which has recently been brought to bear on definitions 








oe 
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of this kind has tended to overshadow the rather fundamental 
| methodological difference between concepts introduced with 
‘ and those introduced without the use of the human yardstick. 
i If the latter are called strict behavioristic terms, one would 
have to say that the scientist of our illustration describes, in 
strict behavioristic terms, not the behavior of his subjects, 
| but rather the behavior of the group composed of his subjects 
and of his judges. 

| 





Since ‘behavioristic’ has become an honorific label, it 
might be useful to add that the preceding remarks are not 
meant as a methodological criticism of correctly defined, but 

7 not strict behavioristic terms; they are merely a clarification 
of their peculiar status. The indispensability of such terms 
in present day clinical and social psychology is readily con- 
ceded. The clinician who applies mentalistic, not strictly 
introduced, terms to his patients.is indeed the limiting case 
of the schematic situation; in this instance the single judge 
coincides with the observing scientist. There is, of course, 
no objection against calling all these procedures behavioristic, 
but then the word refers to nothing more precise than what 
is usually called the experimental attitude. And it is only 
fair to say that the theoretical psychologist as well as the 
empiricist philosopher are nowadays mainly interested in a 
behavior science which is behavioristic in the stricter sense 
(see below, IV 4 and V). 

The bearing of these considerations upon some of the 
quantitative methods most widely used in psychology will 
become clear in the course of the discussion. And they raise 
also a question concerning psychophysical measurement 
proper. Does a human observer who discriminates, in one es 
of the traditional situations, between, say, two pitches, serve 
as a judge or as a subject? The answer, it will be seen, 
depends upon which aspects of the psychophysical situation 
are emphasized. 


III. Puystca, MEASUREMENT 


1. Some properties of and relations between physical 
objects or events are accessible to further differentiation. 


2a 
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The meaning of this statement can only be illustrated. 
Loudness, hotness, length can be differentiated in this sense; 
the property ‘male’ (‘X is a male’) and the relation ‘to-the- 
left of’ (‘A is to the left of B’) cannot. Properties of physical 
objects or events which are amenable to such differentiation 
we shall call physical dimensions. Physical measurement 
consists in the assignment of numbers to the objects or events 
of a physical dimension in accordance with certain rules 
(laws and conventions). The result is a scale. The distinc- 
tion between a physical dimension and any of the scales which 
have been developed to measure it, pedantic as it might seem, 
is necessary in order to avoid certain confusions which have 
arisen. For instance in discussions on measurement a dis- 
tinction has sometimes been made between intensive and 
extensive scales. It will be shown that intensity and ex- 
tensity are properties of dimensions and should not be used 
with reference to scales. 

2. A dimension is said to be intensive if the following 
three conditions are fulfilled. First, that there exist two 
physical relations, designated by ‘>’ and ‘=’ respectively, 
so that the statements ‘X > Y’ and ‘X = Y’ are both 
meaningful, X and Y being any two objects or events which 
have the property that defines the dimension. Second, that 
these statements can be tested by the scientist’s observations 
or manipulations within the dimension. The italicized clause 
will be explained presently (III 4). Third, that the two 
relations fulfill certain axioms, the so-called axioms of order 
(12, p. 315, 1-6). These axioms are empirical laws, 1.¢., 
whether they hold or not for any two physical relations is 
entirely a question of fact. Two of these axioms, the in- 
tuitive meaning of which is obvious, are given here for the 


purpose of illustration. 
(1) Either X = Y, or X > Y, or Y > X. 
(2) If X > Y, and Y > Z, then X > Z, 


where X, Y, Z, are arbitrary objects or events of the dimension. 
If these three conditions are fulfilled, then it is (in more 
than one way) possible to assign to each object or event X 
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of the dimension a number designated by N(X), so that 
N(X) > N(Y) ifand only if X > Y, 
N(X) = N(Y) ifandonlyif X = Y. 


Here ‘>’ and ‘=’ are the usual arithmetical symbols. If 
such a codrdination has been made then a rank order scale 
has been constructed for the dimension. 

A dimension is called extensive if two additional conditions 
are fulfilled. Fourth, that there is a further physical operation 
within the dimension, designated by ‘+,’ which is of such a 
nature that if performed upon any two objects or events of 
the dimension, it results again in an object or event of the 
dimension. This latter object or event is designated by 
‘X + Y.’ Fifth, this operation, too, is supposed to fulfill 
certain axioms (12, p. 315, 7-12). Two of them, here given 
for the purpose of illustration, are 


(3) If X = X’ and Y = Y’, thn X¥+Y=X+¥'. 
(44) X+Y=YHX. 


Furthermore, in an extensive dimension it is always 
possible to assign the numbers to the objects in such a way 
that 

(A) N(X + Y) = N(X) + MY). 

Again ‘=’ and ‘+’ are the usual arithmetical symbols and 
are not to be confused with ‘=,’ ‘ >,’ ‘+,’ the names of 
physical relations and operations. A scale which has this 
property (A) is called additive. That is to say, extensive 
dimensions and, by the very nature of this definition, only 
extensive dimensions allow for the construction of additive 
scales. 

Perhaps a simple illustration will show the value of this 
cumbersome terminology. Length, as is well known, is 
extensive and its usual scale is additive. If, however, one 
were to replace the numbers of our ordinary yardsticks by 
those of which they are the logarithms, the axioms of order 


3 It is not the purpose of this paper to examine the formal adequacy, independence, 
etc., of the set of axioms which Nagel takes over from the mathematician Hoelder. 
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and extensity would still be fulfilled, but instead of equation 
(A) one now has N(X + Y) = N(X).N(Y). The ordinary 
slide rule is another such non-additive length scale. This is 
one of the reasons why we distinguish between dimensions 
and scales, between extensity and additivity. 

3. One of Campbell’s and Nagel’s examples (12) will be 
used to illustrate the next point. The example deals with the 
density of liquids. This construct is so defined that liquid Y is 
said to be of greater density than liquid X if X floats on top of 
Y. (One of our simplifying assumptions is that the two liquids 
do not mix.) With this definition, density turns out to be 
an intensive dimension. The physical relation, ‘X > Y,’ 
reads in this case ‘ Y floats on top of X’ and it will be observed 
that an operation ‘+’ cannot be found. Let us now at- 
tribute numbers, designated by D(X), to this intensive 
dimension. As we know, this can be done in a great many 
different ways; the only requirement is that the greater (>!) 
density gets the greater (>!) number. In actual practice, 
of course, density is not defined in this way, but as the 
quotient of weight (W) and volume (V). Let us designate 
this new ‘density’ of a body X by a lower case symbol: 
d(X) = W(X)/V(X). If one says that d(X) and D(X) are 
two different measures of the “same” construct one has 
reference to the following empirical laws: 


d(X) >d(Y) ifand only if D(X) > D(Y), 
d(X) =d(Y) ifandonlyif D(X) = D(Y). 


Because of these empirical laws which obtain between the 
three dimensions, volume, weight, and density (D), one can 
use d(X) instead of D(X) as a scale of ‘density.’ If, in order 
to scale a dimension, one thus makes use of other dimensions 
and of the empirical laws obtaining between them and the 
dimension one wants to scale, then the re.ulting scale is 
called a derived scale. The usual temperature scale is another 
familiar instance of a derived scale for an intensive dimension, 
the extraneous dimension involved being volume, the em- 


‘It must be borne in mind that all our illustrations are extremely simplified and 
not descriptions of practical working procedures. 
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pirical law used that of thermic expansion. By means of 
derived scales one can also quantify or “measure” dimensions 
which are not even intensive in the sense defined above, that 
is to say, where no physical relations within the dimension 
that fulfill the order axioms can be found. 

4. We are now in a better position to elucidate the clause 
‘manipulations (relations) within a dimension’ to which 
attention was called above (III 2). Manipulations within a 
dimension do not involve utilization of any of the empirical 
laws which connect it with other dimensions. The manipu- 
lations, for instance, by which we compare the lengths of 
yardsticks and build their operational sum, ‘+,’ lie entirely 
within the dimension of length. That is to say, the empirical 
laws which make length an extensive dimension are the 
axioms of extensity, if the symbols ‘=,’ ‘>,’ ‘+’ are read 
with the appropriate interpretations; ¢.g., ‘X + Y’ reads 
“Take the stick Y and put one of its ends as close as possible 
to one end of the stick X, etc.”’ And these laws have no 
reference to any other dimension. 

It should be clear from the above discussion that only in 
the case of fundamental scales, 1.¢., those based on operations 
within the dimension, is inference as to the intensity or 
extensity of the dimension possible. Derived scales do not 
allow any such inference. To say the same thing still 
differently: A dimension is shown to be intensive or extensive 
respectively, if two or three operations, ‘=,’ ‘>,’ ‘+,’ 
within the dimension have been found and shown to fulfill 
the 6 or 12 axioms. 

5. Everybody agrees that the customary density scale is 
preferable to an arbitrary rank order; that it is more con- 
venient to measure time in seconds than by counting the 
heart beats of a totem animal, to quote an illustration which 
Schlick was fond of using in his lectures. What, however, is 
the correct analysis of this situation? Is it because the one 
scale measures the true density; because any two seconds are 
equal while the intervals of a heart beat are not? Or, to 
mention still another expression sometimes ambiguously used 
in this contex*, is it the case that only one of the scales from 
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which we can choose is valid? ‘To the confusion surrounding 
these questions our attention must now be turned. 

Consider the law of thermic expansion. Using the cus- 
tomary temperature scale this law can be formulated in the 
following manner: the volume of any substance is (within 
certain limits, approximately) a linear function of its temper- 
ature: v7, = vo(1 + cxt). Let us call ‘Z’ this formulation of 
the law. Assume now that temperature has been scaled by 
an arbitrary rank order (R), so that, as we know but as the 
users of the scale do not know, 1R = 0°C., 2R = 1°C,, 
3R = 4°C., 4R = 17°C., etc. Designate, furthermore, by 
c(X)1,2, c(X)1,3, c(X)i4, ete., the percentual increase in 
volume (expansion coefficient) of the substance X between 
the temperature levels indicated by the indices. Experi- 
ments would then lead to the formulation of the following 
law (Z,): the expansion coefficients of any substance stand 
in the following relations: ¢1,3 = 4€1,2, C1,4 = 17¢1,2, etc. 

L, is of course the form which Z would take if one works 
with our unusual rank order. One sees that ZL; is mathe- 
matically more complicated and less intuitive than Z. This 
observation leads to the very core of the matter under dis- 
cussion. We choose our scales so that certain empirical laws 
receive an expression as intuitive and (or) as mathematically 
simple as possible. It is an inaccurate and misleading way 
of speaking when such choice of scales is described as an 
attempt to equalize the unit distances of the scale. If there 
is a choice as to which law should be selected, then one 
usually picks that which one considers more “fundamental.” 
But one must realize that ‘fundamental’ is again but a 
figure of speech; those laws are fundamental which play or 
which we expect to play a prominent role in our everchanging 
theoretical structure. If this structure changes or expands, 
then we frequently also change our scales. In the case of 
temperature, for instance, the mercury scale has been replaced 
by the gas scale and the latter, in turn, at least for theoretical 
purposes, by the entropy scale. Each of these steps marked 
a progress in the sense that the temperature scale became 
more directly linked to more and more fundamental laws 
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within an expanding theoretical structure. But it is merely 
another figure of speech to describe these successive steps as 
approximations to a true or valid scale of temperature. In 
itself no scale is more valid than any other. It is hunting 
the will-o-the-wisp to believe that such refinement as just 
described will ever make a scale additive. Additivity, as we 
have seen, can. © t even be defined for nonextensive dimensions. 

6. What, in general, is meant by the equality of any two 
units of a scale or, as one also says, by the e ality of differ- 
ences? An answer to this question has already been partially 
given in the preceding paragraphs; all that remains is to make 
it explicit and to supplement it by some concluding remarks. 
If a derived scale is built by utilizing an empirical law and if 
the assignment of numbers is made in a manner to give to 
this or another empirical law a mathematically simple expres- 
sion, then the numerical identity of the differences between 
two pairs of scale points has empirical meaning. Sometimes, 
as in the case of the mercury scale for temperature or the 
usual time scale, this meaning is more or less intuitive, some- 
times, as in the case of the entropy scale, the simplicity lies on 
the theoretical level. Always, however, the numerical equal- 
ity of the differences between two pairs of scale points has 
exactly that much empirical meaning as has been put into 
the scale by taking account of empirical laws in attributing 
the numbers. There is no end to the possible refinements 
nor to the many quite different ways in which meaning can 
thus be given to a scale. But again it is very misleading if 
the search for such refinement, which is the search for em- 
pirical laws that could be formulated in any scale, is mistaken 
for the search for true or valid measurement; pr, as happens 
to be the case in psychophysics, for the search for extensive 
or additive scales. 

In the case of derived scales the empirical laws drawn 
upon are always of the form ‘y = f(x),’ where ‘y’ stands for 
the derived dimension to be scaled and ‘x’ for one or several 
extraneous dimensions already scaled. There are, however, 
other ways to endow a scale and, in particular, the equality 
of the numerical differences with empirical meaning. This 
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time we shall illustrate by means of the usual hardness scale 
which, as is well known, is an arbitrary attribution of the 
numbers I to IO in an intensive dimension. Accordingly, 
there is no factual meaning in the statement that the hardness 
differences of two pairs of minerals with the numbers 8, 7; 
3, 2, respectively, are equal. But let us now assume that we 
have ranked, with respect to hardness, all known minerals. 
Assume, furthermore, that there are altogether go1 of them, 
and that we rescale hardness so that the softest one gets the 
number 1, the ror the number 2, and 201 the number 3, and 
soon. If such a scale is being used, is our statement about 
the four minerals (8, 7; 3, 2) still devoid of all factual meaning? 
Obviously not, for now it means that there are exactly as 
many minerals the hardness of which lies between those of the 
first pair as there are minerals the hardness of which lies 
between the second pair. There is admittedly not much 
point to this refinement, but the example has at least the 
virtue of simplicity. 

A very common psychological scaling technique can be 
shown to rest upon exactly the same principles. Assume 
that a property is, in a statistically stable manner, distributed 
over a large population and that a percentile scale has been 
based, in the familiar fashion, upon the area under that 
curve. The question then arises as to what meaning can be 
attributed to the numerical equality of score differences, such 
as, let us say, between 60 and 50, and 25 and 15 respectively. 
Despite the opinion current among psychologists that this 
numerical equality does not signify ‘equality,’ it does have a 
well defined empirical meaning, namely this: in any fair 
sample the number of individuals between 60 and 50 is equal 
to the number of individuals between 25 and 15. The 
situation here is, in principle, the same as in our example of 
hardness. In every such instance some empirical law is used 
to endow the numerical equality of the differences between 
scale points with some kind of empirical meaning. In the 
case of the mercury scale for temperature the law drawn upon 
is the expansion formula, in the case of the percentile scale 
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it is the (assumed) stability of some statistical distribution, 
normal or otherwise. 

In this connection it might be worthwhile to call attention 
to the correct analysis of what is often thought o; as the 
equality of sigma units (Z-scores, 7-scores, etc.). That a 
certain concept is normally distributed is a significant em- 
pirical law about that concept and for theoretical’ reasons 
psychologists are often interested in defining concepts which 
are thus distributed. However, the translation of raw scores 
into sigma units amounts, technicalities apart, to nothing but 
the multiplication with a constant factor. There is no 
methodological reason for the privileged status which many 
contemporary psychologists attribute to such units. On this 
point our analysis is in essential agreement with that of 
Thomas (19). 

Let us close this section by a remark with which the 
discussion of this point often starts. In extensional dimen- 
sions and only in extensional dimensions, a factual meaning 
can be given to the equality of the numerical differences without 
drawing upon any other empirical laws than the axioms of 
measurement themselves. The fact is that wherever there is 
an operation ‘+,’ there is, in all known instances, also an 
inverse operation ‘ —,’ so that the two operations stand, 


loosely speaking, in the same relation as the two arithmetical 
symbols ‘+’ and ‘—.’ And if an additive scale is used, 
then it is also true that 
N(X) — N(Y) = N(X) — N(Y"’) if and only if 

A=~ Fak —X- 
The “empirical equation” to the right expresses the empirical 
meaning of the numerical equality to the left. It is a corollary 
of the preceding analysis that the phrase ‘the units of a 
scale are equal by definition’ is, to say the least, not very 
enlightening. 


iV. PsycuopuysicaL MEASUREMENT 


1. Psychop.ysical measurement has traditionally dealt 
with the quantification of attributes (psychological dimensions). 
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The neutral term ‘quantification’ instead of ‘measurement’ 
has been chosen purposely. An attribute 1s not a property of 
physical events or objects, but is defined by means of the discrimt- 
natory responses to such objects or events on the part of observers 
who are different from the scientist. Again, the term ‘observer’ 
has been chosen because of its neutrality; at the present stage 
of the discussion it should not be identified with either the 
‘subject’ or the ‘judge’ of an earlier section (II 3). The 
customary definitions of attributes are all based upon the 
verbal discriminaticns of human observers or, what amounts 
to the same, upon their motor responses in accordance with 
verbal instructions. Attributes such as pitch and loudness 
are thus actually defined by the consistant use of one and 
the same adjective and its comparative forms. It is im- 
portant to notice that such responses, even if they are verbal, 
do not belong to the (pragmatic meta-) language of the 
scientist, but to the (object) language of the observers. By 
means of their utterances such as ‘equally loud’ or ‘louder,’ 
the scientist introduces his empirical construct ‘loudness.’ 
To repeat the same thing in a slightly different form, one can 
also say that the operational basis for the introduction of an 
attribute includes that of the pertinent physical dimensions 
and, in addition, the observers and the procedures of eliciting 
their responses. The situation is thus analogous to the one 
discussed with reference to the social psychologist’s term 
‘aggressive, and the observers take, in a certain sense, the 
place of the judges. But there is also an important difference 
which must not be overlooked. The observers respond to a 
physical dimension already scaled by physical measurement, 
while judges are employed where no working physical scale 
has yet been found. 

These distinctions become particularly important if num- 
bers or, rather, to adopt a convenient usage, numerals occur 
in the observer’s responses, as in the method of fractionation 
where the observers are required to bisect or equipartition 
supraliminal intervals, or to adjust the variable stimulus to 


5 Attention should be called to the fact that by means of the conditioning tech- 
nique attributes for nonarticulate observers can be defined. 
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‘half the given pitch’ (17, 18). In using such numerical 
estimates of observers for the construction of scales one is not 
using numbers in the same sense and in the same way as one 
does in physical measurement.* One only creates confusion 
if he uses terms like ‘additivity’ or ‘multiplicativity’ in 
referring to such response scales. Furthermore, confusion is 
enhanced by the failure to distinguish between additivity of 
scales and extensionality of dimensions. There shall be 
occasion to return to this point (IV 5). The distinction 
between the use of numerical estimates by judges or observers, 
on the one hand, and the scientist’s direct, strictly behavior- 
istic use of numbers, on the other, applies of course also to 
scalings by means of equal appearing intervals outside the 
field of the so-called sensory discriminations. 

2. If one were asked to condense into one sentence a 
characterization of most of the nonphysiological work done in 
psychophysics, he might venture the following formulation: 
By laying down the operational procedures (method of limits, 
constant sti:nuli, fractionation, etc.), psychophysics first 
defines the various sensory attributes and then studies the 
empirical laws that obtain between the responses on the one 
hand and the dimensions of the physical objects or events, 
to which these responses are made, on the other. For 
instance, the procedures of any of the existing methods which 
lead to the establishment of a j.n.d.-scale contain the (opera- 
tional) definition of the attribute in question. The Wever- 
Fechner curve thus obtained is one of the empirical laws of 
psychophysics. And there is of course no a@ priori reason 
why, for instance, the curve of “constant-stimuli loudness” 
should coincide with that of “fractionation loudness.” 

The adoption of the convenient term ‘Weber-Fechner 
curve’ requires two clarifications. First, by this curve is 


* As the terms are used in this paper, numbers belong to the scientist’s meta- 
language, numerals to the object language used by the subject. This clarification 
also leads to the correct interpretation of the so-called ratio scales, mentioned by 
Boring (5, p. 52). It might at least be mentioned that an illegitimate fusion between 
these two ways in which ‘numbers’ occur plays an important réle in Ramsey’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt to construct a theory of probability (1). See also the last paragraph 
of IV s. 
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meant the empirical curve representing the relationship be- 
tween the quantification of an attribute, based on j.n.d.’s or 
any other procedure such as fractionation, on the one hand, 
and the pertinent physical dimensions on the other. Thus 
neither the logarithmic nor any other form of this empirical 
relationship is assumed. It would indeed be strange to make 
any 4 priori assumptions of this kind. Second, and in view 
of Stevens’ results (15), the expression ‘curve’ should be 
replaced by ‘polydimensional surface,’ for as this investigator 
has shown in some instances, one and the same attribute is, 
as a matter of fact, a function of several physical dimensions. 
Pitch, for instance, has been discovered to be a function of 
both frequency and energy. The classical view of a one-to- 
one correspondence between physical and psychological 
dimensions thus turned out to be an oversimplification. The 
theoretical significance of this finding needs no emphasis. 
But since this refinement does not affect the present argument 
and since dealing with surfaces would make our formulations 
unnecessarily cumbersome, we shall go on speaking about the 
Weber-Fechner curve. 

3. Assume now that by one of the psychophysical methods 
a Weber-Fechner curve between, let us say, pitch and fre- 
quency has been established. If this curve is monotonous, 
as it actually is, then one can use what we shall refer to 
hereafter as the psychological scale of j.n.d.’s or mels (17) 
as a scale of the physical dimension frequency. Such a 
procedure, though not always fruitful, is entirely legitimate 
and its very possibility throws an interesting light on the 
nature of psychological scales. As has already been pointed 
out, such “ psychological”? measurement can also be considered 
as a rescaling of physical dimensions by means of observer 
responses. The Weber-Fechner curve is the mediating 
empirical law. 

It is realized that what is here called a psychological 
scale is referred to as a psychophysical scale within the 
traditional field of psychophysics and as a psychological scale 
only in such instances as the scaling of attitudes, in which no 








a 
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independent physical measurement exists. So far as the 
instructions to the participating organism and its behavior 
are concerned, however, there is really no difference between 
the two cases. Furthermore, both have in common the fact 
that the experimenter is not interested in the response aspects 
themselves but rather in the stimulus dimension involved. 
The difference lies entirely in the circumstance that only in 
the traditional psychophysical case is there an independent 
physical scale of the stimulus dimension. In our discussion 
this difference is expressed by the distinction we make 
between the two terms ‘judge’ and ‘observer.’ 

It is also worthwhile noticing in this connection that the 
empirical content of the Weber-Fechner law consists in the 
functional connection between the physical dimension and 
certain response aspects within the chosen procedures such as 
the number of j.n.d.’s.7__ If one recalls that derived scales are 
established by means of mediating empirical laws between 
two independently defined physical dimensions, then it be- 
comes clear that the scales ot traditional psychophysics do 
not fall into this category. If interest lies in the stimulus 
aspect then they represent an additional (psychological) 
scaling of a (physical) dimension already scaled. When the 
response aspect is emphasized, then we refer to them as 
scaling an attribute or psychological dimension. 

Within the general field of measurement the scales of 
psychophysics thus constitute a type of their own. Con- 
tinuing our analysis with a view to describing further opera- 
tional differences between these scales and physical measure- 
ment it is appropriate to elaborate once again the inapplica- 
bility to thern of the two categories ‘intensive’ and ‘extensive.’ 
Like ‘derived’ these two terms apply only to physical di- 
mensions and not to attributes. 

Where indeed are the scientist’s operations upon observer 
responses which would justify their use? We must con- 


fess to utter inability to think of any operation ‘+,’ 

7 Accordingly, the only correct derivation of the Weber-Fechner formula is that 
which does not make use ot differentials. Such a derivation is to be found in Wood- 
worth’s textbook (20, p. 435-437). 
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which could be applied to <.1e observers or to any of their 
responses which have so far been used for the introduction 
of attributes. Consider the case of loudness and assume 
even, contrary to fact (16), that the observers’ judgments 
were ‘twice as loud’ if two equal sound emitters, instead of 
one, are put into action. In this case ‘+’ obviously means 
the simultaneous operation of the two sound emitting devices. 
What is thus operated upon is the physical dimension, not 
the attribute or the observer; and this in spite of the occur- 
rence of numerals (ratios) in the observer reports. The same 
criticism holds true for the relation (operation) ‘>’ or 
intensity, even if one were to use the term ‘operation’ in a 
sense broad enough to include simple sensory discriminations. 
The fact would still remain that what falls, in a vague sense, 
into a serial order are the operations (discriminations) of the 
observer, not those of the scientist, and only upon those of 
the latter are the original definitions of intensity and extensity 
based. One could, of course, object that we are dealing with 
mere matters of definition. To this we would answer, first, 
that these definitions are not arbitrary, they formulate what 
actually happens in physical measurement; second, that the 
differences of actual procedure, upon which our analysis thus 
insists, are important matters of fact; and, third, that the 
very grasp of these operational differences has been hampered 
by the vague use of such terms as ‘intensive,’ ‘extensive,’ 
and ‘additive.’ It is éven fair to say that understanding of 
the behavioristic frame of reference as a whole has suffered 
from this state of affairs. As was pointed out before (III 6) 
the failure to understand what is meant by the equality of 
units also contributed to the confusion. 

4. If our analysis were to stop at this point, the reader 
would be justified in feeling that it suffers trom a physicalistic 
bias. While it is correct that measurement in psychophysics 
can be considered simply as a regauging of physical dimensions 
by means of observer reactions, this is by no means the whole 
story of psychophysics. The psychologist is mainly, and 
properly so, interested in the response aspects of the phe- 
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nomena. To this phase our attention must now turn, and it 
will be best to begin with some very general remarks. 

Like every other scientist the psychologist is interested in 
discovering the empirical laws (functional connections) that 
obtain between the variables of his field. Unlike the physical 
sciences, however, behavior science at its present stage finds 
that its variables are divided into groups, on the one hand the 
so-called response variables (R) and on the other, the group 
of experimentally manipulated variables (S). The functional 
relationships the behavior scientist is looking for are typically 
of the form 


(5) R = f(S). 


While this is not the place to elaborate such a schema (3, 14), 
a few further remarks are necessary for the understanding of 
our last point concerning measurement and psychophysics in 
general. 

(a) Neither S nor R is necessarily a single variable. They 
should rather be considered as representing groups of vari- 
ables, so that S really stands for S;, So, --- S,, and R for 
R,, R2, «+: Rm. The need for the introduction of such groups 
is particularly likely to arise on the side of the manipulated 
variables. Indeed, this is the comprehensible content of one 
of the main theses of the Gestalt writers. 

(6) Both S and R are defined operationally by the scientist. 
The particular purpose of the investigation determines 
whether one single reflex (actone) or a relatively complex 
series of acts (action) is to be considered as one response 
variable and, likewise, which features of the physical environ- 
ment are to be controlled or manipulated. That is to say, 
the choice of the descriptive units is entirely a matter of 
scientific expediency. 

(c) S (stimulus!) always stands for a feature of the 
physical environment, R always for a behavior segment, but 
the psychologist is, by the nature of his material, forced to 
consider certain additional variables which fall into one of 
these two categories only after they have been subjected to a 
certain amount of analysis. These variables, let us call them 
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state variables, fall again into different groups, such as moti- 
vation (D), and training or previous experience (J). There 
are, moreover, the variables representing possible innate 
individual differences (J), which fall neither into the S nor 
into the R category. At the present stage of psychological 
knowledge equation (5) would thus have to be expanded into 


6) R = f(S, T, D, D). 


For our present purposes, however, equation (5) is 
sufficient, since it is characteristic of sensory discrimination 
(perception) that the response depends, within very broad 
limits, only upon clearly defined environmental variables (S). 
This feature could, indeed, be used in a behavioristic definition 
of what should reasonably be understood by perception. The 
extensive use of the term ‘perception,’ which the Gestalters 
advocate, makes it a weasel word that covers the whole of 
psychology only at the price of emptying it of any specific 
content. Historically speaking, this verbal preference is 
probably grounded in the intuitionistic philosophical back- 
ground of the Gestalters. 

(d) Many, and probably the theoretically most interesting, 
laws of contemporary psychology undoubtedly are of the forms 
(5) or (6) in which both stimulus and response variables occur. 
(The laws of physics would, in this terminology, appear as 
functional connections between S’s only.) But there is also 
a body of psychological knowledge which consists primarily 
of response correlations that can be symbolized by either of 
the two formule 


(7) R, = f(R:), F(R, Rx) = 0. 


As a matter of fact any correlation between the scores on two 
different tests is of this type and so is much of our knowledge 
in the field of personality (correlation of traits). Most of 
the work of Lewin and his collaborators, if correctly analyzed, 
turns out to be concerned with R — R laws and, since it lies 
in the field of human personality, freely uses the human 
yardstick (II 3). The theorizing of this group is largely a 
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rationalization of these two features (the interest in R — R 
laws and the use of the human yardstick) which, in them- 
selves, are easily understood consequences of their specific 
research interests. Historically speaking, these preferences, 
too, seem to have grown out of the atmosphere which the 
students of Kuelpe, Meinong, and in the last analysis, 
Brentano created at the German universities.® 

As a matter of historical fact we are often able to discover 
a response correlation R, = f(R:), when we do not yet know 
how to ascertain the corresponding stimulus-response relation- 
ships 


(8) R, = fi(S,---) and R, = f,(S,---). 
If, however, R; = f:(S) and Rz = f2(S) are both known, then 


it is always possible to compute the response correlation. 
In order to do that one has but to solve one of the two equa- 
tions, say the first one, and then substitute the solution into 
the second. Symbolically this might be indicated in the 
following manner: 


(9) Re = fo(fr*(Ri)). 


5. The last remarks lead us back to the problem at hand, 
namely, the response aspects of the scales of psychophysics. 
Assume that two pitch scales have been constructed by two 
different procedures, one for instance by the method of 
constant stimuli, the other by fractionation. As has been 
said before, there is no a priori reason to expect that any two 
such scales should stand in a particularly simple relationship.°® 
We notice that the relationship between any two such scales 
is just an instance of the general relationship (9). 

Consider now the empirical law, recently confirmed by 
Stevens and Volkmann (18), that an observer, instructed to 
“bisect’ the interval between two given pitches P; and P, by 


* Boring (5) has recently, with keen cultural sensitiveness, again called atten- 
tion to these continuities. 

* It can however be shown that any two scales obtained by the method of constant 
stimuli and the use of different percentage criteria are distinguished only by a multi- 
plicative factor. This is a simple mathematical consequence of the way the j.n.d.’s 
are defined in this procedure (10). 
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adjusting a third tone so that it is ‘halfway between P; and 
P; in pitch’ selects a tone P so that 


(10) P— P, =P, — P. 


where P, P; and P2(P: > P;) are the numbers of a j.n.d. scale. 
Obviously this law, though it is of the type (7) could be 
expressed by any scale whatsoever, either in frequencies or by 
means of still another response scale. It is true, though, that 
if one uses the j.n.d. scale, the mathematical form of the law 
takes a particularly simple form. So far the case is com- 
pletely analogous to that of our earlier example concerning 
the specific heat of substances (III 5). 

Response scales, it is true, offer further advantages in the 
way of stimulating certain lines of research. In the case 
under consideration they direct the psychologist’s attention 
towards the relationships between thresholds and supra- 
liminal discriminations. The shape of the functional relation- 
ship between a physical and a response scale might also 
suggest certain lines of physiological research or, to use 
Boring’s (4) happy expression, help the scientist to “tap” the 
organism at the right place. But such expectations are, of 
course, purely pragmatic and have no bearing on the methodo- 
logical analysis of measurement. 

Another interesting result of Stevens’ experimentation (16) 
is that what has just been said about pitch does not hold for 
loudness. In other words, the numbers on a j.n.d. scale for 
loudness are not proportional to the numbers on a scale 
constructed by means of the bisection procedure. The point 
to be made is that it is neither helpful nor enlightening to 
describe this state of affairs by saying that one can construct 
an “additive” scale for pitch, while there is no loudness scale 
which enjoys such mensurational excellence. Such disguise 
of interesting results as a search for scales cannot possibly be 
to the advantage of psychophysics. Furthermore, it has the 
drawback that it tends to blur the really important distinc- 
tions of a behavioristic analysis of measurement. In the 
case under consideration, for instance, the so-called “addi- 
tivity” of the pitch scale is based on the use of numerals by 
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the observer and this use is not clearly distinguished from the 
use of numbers by the scientist. 


V. SumMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The results of the present discussion can be summarized 
into three points. First, it tries to discourage the use of such 
terms as ‘intensive,’ ‘extensive,’ and ‘additive’ with reference 
to scales in psychophysics. Second, it sets up measurement 
in psychophysics as a technique in its own right which one 
cannot without violence subsume under any of the customary 
classifications of physical measurement. Because of this 
methodological independence the term ‘observer,’ different 
from both ‘judge’ and ‘subject,’ has been consistently used 
throughout this section. So far as the response aspect of the 
scales is concerned, however, the observer acts really as a 
subject, while we have seen (IV 1) that is far as the rescaling 
aspect goes, his function is similar to that of a judge. Third, 
it points out the awkwardness of the fact that a field of 
research as significant as psychophysics has been disguised as 
a search for scales. 

A concluding remark might help to forestall misunder- 
standing. No disparagement of the psychophysical scales is 
involved in their being set aside from physical measurement. 
Psychologists should indeed not rush into the use of physical 
terms if there is nothing else to be gained but a share in the 
prestige of the physical sciences. Behaviorism today is 
firmly enough established to make a more discriminating 
attitude completely compatible with our belief in the ultimate 
explanatory promise of the physiological level. The most 
fruitful expression of this belief at the present stage seems to 
us to emphasize the theoretical significance of the S — R as 
opposed to the R — R type of laws. On the other hand, it is 
methodologically perfectly conceivable to start the construc- 
tion of science by measuring length and weight by means of 
observer-estimates, instead of with yardsticks and balances, 
provided only that the prescientific common sense level is 
once epistemologically secured. The actual excellence of 
physical measurement is entirely a matter of fact. 
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REPETITION AND LEARNING—I. STIMULUS 
AND RESPONSE 


BY THOMAS W. COOK 


University of Toronto 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The once apparently secure position of repetition as a 
central factor in learning has of late become less secure. In 
fact, I know of no psychologist who holds unqualified alle- 
giance to the frequency principle. The only effective repe- 
tition is, for Tolman, of the whole stimulating situation (8, 
346); for Koffka, of occasion or process (4, 537). Thorndike, 
whose law of use was sacred script to associationists, has all 
but buried the law under an avalanche of experimental data. 
Yet the ghost still stalks through text-books on educational 
psychology. Is then the common sense view too firmly 
grounded in experience to be readily dislodged? Or has the 
concept of repetition been insufficiently analyzed? If the 
latter, an attempt to think through the problems involved 
might be worth while. 

If as a first step we inquire into the meaning of the term, 
we find that it concerns the time dimension. In fact, the 
data from nonsense syllable experiments are often expressed 
indifferently in amount of time or number of repetitions. 
Now, time is not peculiar to psychology: It is studied, for 
example, by physics. When we look closely, however, we see 
a striking difference between the treatment of time in psy- 
chology and physics. ‘Time to a physicist is merely a dimen- 
sion within which certain processes occur. What occurs 
depends upon the nature of those processes and their relation 
to other processes. Mere duration as such has no significance. 
In contrast there is in psychological circles a notion that the 
occurrence of an event, quite apart from the nature of that 
event, has some intrinsic importance. We learn by repetition, 
we were told. How did such a conception arise? 
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The answer is partly theoretical and historical. It is a 
phase of the dominance of association theory and the synapse 
theory of the nervous system, and the use of nonsense syllable 
and conditioned rec »onse techniques in the laboratory. But 
there are other and less obvious factors. 

(1) Many stimuli can be kept constant throughout a given 
learning process. 

(2) Immediate memory. 

All sorts of things are remembered after a single presenta- 
tion and without special effort or techniques. Here mere 
occurrence in experience might plausibly be thought to effect 
the revival, and by analogy it is easy to pass to acceptance of 
repetition of experience as the essence of memorizing. 

(3) A psychological process, in many instances, has an 
internal organization that marks it off from what goes before 
and what comes after. A repetition, even of a list of nonsense 
syllables, is a unitary act having a beginning and an end. 
Accordingly it is natural to stress the discontinuity as well as 
the similarity between successive phases of the learning 
process by speaking of I, 2, 3, or more repetitions, and 
Humphrey’s reduction of time to a fourth dimension of 
learning has seemed too strange to be readily absorbed into 
the current tradition (3). 

Next, a distinction must be made between the occurrence 
of an event and the repetition of that event. This distinction 
might seem too obvious to mention, but indeed its application 
to psychological problems is far from simple. Even so keen 
an analyist as Peak confuses the two, and by so doing is able 
to pronounce repetition essential to learning without further 
examination of the problem. Now, no one would question 
Peak’s statement that some events must precede learning (5). 
But learning involves change, by definition, and to call the 
first trial a repetition obscures what I consider the central 
issue: What features change and what remain constant? 
That once this question has been properly stated the answer 
is not obvious should meet with general agreement. Suc- 
cessive trials seem to be related by a wide range of qualitative 
and quantitative variations of similarity. 
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The gradual emergence of this point of view has in fact 
led to a loose and variable use of the concept of repetition. 
We apply the term when the similarity between one trial and 
the next is sufficient to pass a rough and ready inspection. 
But, however useful for practical purposes, this is a flimsy 
foundation upon which to build a scientific psychology of 
learning. Several basic principles must be accepted if we are 
to proceed. 

(1) The problem of repetition involves discovering the 
kind and degree of identity between successive trials, and its 
effect upon the various phases and varieties of learning. 

(2) The concept of partial identity must be substituted 
for that of similarity.1 Such a reduction has long been 
advocated by association psychologists, and might be opposed 
by Gestaltists as the tenet of a rival school. But such a 
reaction would be undiscriminating. The purpose of the 
association school in equating simiiarity with partial identity 
was to reduce association by similarity to association by con- 
tiguity of parts. No doubt this tended to foster mental 
atomism, and to neglect of the problems of organization and 
response to relationships. But if we avoid atomism by 
granting that a part may be a relation or a whole quality, or 
even any organization or feature of an organized whole which 
can be identified, there is great advantage in reducing simi- 
larity to partial identity. In fact, all applications of mathe- 
matics to science are based on just this reduction. The con- 
cept of similarity is too indefinite for the formulation of 
scientific law, or even for a science based on classification 
alone. We must know what are the identical features in the 
situations concerned. 

(3) There is no separate problem of transfer of training. 
Or, conversely, all learning (unless there exists a limiting case 
in which successive trials are identical on all counts) involves 
the problem posited in: the transfer of training experiments: 
What identities and differences in successive trials affect what 


sorts of learning? 


1 For convenience I shall continue to use the terms similarity and partial identity 


interchangeably. But I shall mean partial identity throughout. 
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(4) Repetition implies discreteness as well as continuity. 
That is to say, a final solution of the problem of repetition 
must be related to rhythm and distribution of practice. 

So much by way of introduction. To proceed some divi- 
sion of the field is necessary. I hope that the rationale of my 
division into stimuli and responses on the one hand, and the 
psychological processes of perception, skiil, memory, thought, 
and motivation on the other, will be justified in the subsequent 


discussion. 
II. Srimuti 


Two definitions of stimuli are in curre:c usage. The first 
of these, which I reject, defines stimuli in terms of (1) priority 
in time—S precedes R; (2) causation (or prediction)—S is 
the one necessary and invariable antecedent of R. Thorndike, 
who is perhaps the most active exponent of .xis translation of 
Hume into S-R terminology, cites ‘thinking of a-b-c-d’ as a 
stimulus and ‘thinking of e’ as a response. The historical 
and systematic arguments against the use of S to signify 
merely priority in time have been well stated by Robinson, 
himself an associationist (6, 39). But the view that S is the 
sole cause of R, I must also reject. The causes of psycho- 
logical processes are to be found in the dynamic pattern of 
the situations in which they occur. 

The second definition is given in Warren’s Dictionary of 
Psychology as “‘an energy external to a receptor, which excites 
the receptor.” This definition was developed by and is still 
essential to psychophysics; indeed, I cannot see how one can 
do adequate experimental work in the field of sensation and 
perception without adhering to it. In this field variations in 
the stimuli are stated in terms that are independe.:: of the 
organism. In vision, the stimulus variables are wave length 
and wave amplitude, arrangement in physical space and 
physical time. And the brilliant success of psychophysics in 
working out the relations between stimuli, receptor processes, 
and sensation, makes defense of this restricted stimulus de- 
finition unnecessary. 

When we come to the topics of learning and motivation, 
however, it is possible to ignore the energy-receptor definition 
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of stimuli.? We respond, we are told, to objects. And since 
the objects to which we respond can be more readily described 
in psychological than in physical terms, it is an easy step to 
calling any psychological process a stimulus, provided only 
that it is followed by some other process that we can call a 
response. The resulting looseness of terminology cannot be 
passed over if we are to make repetition a workable psycho- 
logical term. We enter a house, let us say. Here house is 
S and the act of entering R. But what do we mean by house? 
A house as a physical object and a house as a percept belong 
in quite different systems of concepts, which have been 
developed to indicate aspects of reality connected only through 
intricate nervous processes. And, when we are behaving, the 
objects to which we respond are in the perceptual and not 
in the physical field. Ir Koffka’s words, we respond to the 
behavioral and not the geographical environment. 

To summarize: The energy-receptor definition of stimuli 
was formulated for experiments on sensation and perception, 
and was a tool in keeping distinct and working out the rela- 
tions between the geographical (stimulus) and behavioral 
environment. Experiments in learning and motivation, how- 
ever, have dealt chiefly with relations between perception on 
the one hand and memory or action on the other, and so have 
been able to neglect the stimulus-perception distinction. 

_ But there is no reason to expect that learning any move 
than psychophysics can reach a satisfactory formulation of 
its processes or variables without exact definition of stimuli. 
My own conviction is that learning theorists and experi- 
menters should adopt from psychophysics the working hy- 
pothesis that psychological processes are not closed systems, 
but are determined by processes in a world which can be and 
is described by physics in a set of concepts that are unam- 
biguously objective, internally consistent, and independent of 
the organism. 

As a matter of fact the present confusion arose, not so 

*It is significant to find the division recurring in Gestalt psychology. Kohler 
and Koffka are interested in perception and emphasize the distinction between geo- 


graphical and behavioral environment. Lewin’s motivational approach mentions only 
person and environment. 
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much because of a prejudice against definition of stimuli in 
objective terms, but from the refusal to recognize that psy- 
chological processes cannot be so described. What is gained 
in clarity of thinking regarding the role of repetition in 
learning can be seen at once if the separation of geographical 
and behavioral environment is applied to a concrete learning 
task. A nonsense syllable as a stimulus does not change 
during learning, provided the external conditions are kept 
constant. But a nonsense syllable as an event in the be- 
havioral environment (a percept, if you like) does change in 
ways which must be determined if the concept of repetition 
is to be retained in scientific psychology. 

If, for the present, we confine the discussion to stimuli 
defined extra-psychologically, our task is then to find: (1) 
What temporal distributions of stimuli are invariable accom- 
paniments of what kinds of learning? (2) Which stimuli, 
being absent, make learning less efficient or impossible? It 
will be realized that (1) does not imply that stimuli are the 
sole and sufficient causes of learning. Nor does it require 
that learning occur when any given factor is present. Some 
other essential may be lacking. We need only answer the 
question: Will learning proceed with equal ease and efficiency 
with or without the presentation of certain temporally ex- 
tended stimulus patterns? 

With these considerations in mind we may proceed to 
examine the limiting cases. 

1. No stimulus constancy.—Can one learn when stimuli 
have noconstancy? ‘The usual answer would agree with that 
of Humphrey: “In an entirely chaotic world, where no two 
successive events were ever in any way similar, organic equi- 
librium, at least of the kind seen in repetitive learning, would 
be impossible for organisms of the type we know” (3, 275). 
One cannot improve one’s response to chaos. It seems to me 
that there is no escape from this conclusion if we define 
stimulus constancy widely enough. Obviously learning could 
occur in a stimulus setting in which every aspect was con- 
stantly changing, provided the changes were in a constant 
direction. But Humphrey’s statement would still hold true, 
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for constancy of direction of change means similarity between 
successive patterns. 

2. Completely constant stimuli.—It is difficult to see how 
learning could occur without stimulus change. Experiments 
with nonsense syllables, based on the theory that we learn by 
repetition, aim to attain a high degree of stimulus constancy. 
The setting (lighting, position of subject, etc.) is carefully con- 
trolled, the experimental procedure standardized, and the lists 
uniform from trial to trial. Yet change, at least to the extent 
of the gradual removal of the sight of the nonsense syllables, 
is an important factor in the learning. And when we come 
to other types of learning, much less stimulus constancy is 
possible or desirable. 

(a) Learning is conditioned upon the interruption as well 
as the recurrence of the stimulus. If the interruption is brief 
and regular we speak of rhythm; if considerable in extent we 
talk of distribution of practice. Both are stimulus factors 
listed in textbooks as favoring learning. On the other hand, 
effects such as fatigue, inattention, and inhibition accompany 
uninterrupted application of the stimuli. 

(b) Stimulus constancy cannot be obtained in any learning 
situation in which variation in motor pattern is essential. 
Consider the relatively simple task of learning to throw darts 
at a target. Here there is some stimulus constancy; at least 
the target is there throughout. But there are at least two 
kinds of stimuli that are not constant: the light rays given off 
by the dart hitting the target and the kinesthetic stimuli from 
the act of throwing. And this inconstancy is essential to the 
learning. For, as Thorndike has amply proved, perception of 
the relation between throwing posture and the place where 
the dart hits the target is necessary for improvement. 

If we ask what degree of stimulus constancy and change 
are most favorable for such learning, we find outselves faced 
with a problem that has bedeviled the psychology of learning 
from its earliest origins. Perhaps an illustration from a dif- 
ferent psychological field will serve to introduce the point I 
have in mind. I recall in graduate school one of the younger 
Gestaltists coming into the laboratory one afternoon and 
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announcing in great glee that he had discovered the perfect 
correlation—between the length of the shoe and the size of the 
foot. Now the bite of this illustration, for a mechanistic 
psychology, lies in the fact that any explanation which does 
not include purpose and design is simply and obviously silly. 
In learning, although the gradualne:; of the process makes 
their presence less obvious, the same factors are operative, 
and make it exceedingly difficult to predict from the character 
of S what R a subject will eventually make. All that one 
can say is that within certain limits the subject will adapt 
and fashion stimuli to his interests and purposes. It is 
accordingly impossible at present to describe or delimit the 
degree of stimulus constancy or change most favorable for 
problem-solving or acquisition of skill, except in terms of the 
requirements of the problem and the particular type of learn- 
ing involved. In other words, we must defer an attempt at 
solution until we study the interrelations within the learning 
process itself. 

We may, however, indicate one or two obvious limits to 
adaptability: 

1. The subject’s ability, native or acquired. Most of us 
make a rather elementary form of adaptation to the theory of 
relativity. 

2. Certain stimulus features seem by their intrinsic nature 
to demand some definite type of response. 

(a) Perception, as defined in elementary texts, conforms 
more closely to the characteristics of the physical world than 
a knowledge of local stimulation would lead one to expect. 
Gestalt and sensation psychologies, though they differ in that 
the former attribute more of this conformity to the pattern 
of the proximal stimulus and to the laws of organization, and 
accordingly less to learning, agree that certain stimulus 
properties are crucial for perceptual development. 

(b) Action must shape itself to the nature of physical 
objects. One cannot readily learn to ride a horse without 
taking account of the horse. 

(c) Certain intense stimuli have relatively constant rela- 
tions to motivation; they seem to facilitate behavior leading 
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to their continuance or removal. Experience may improve 
one’s technique of effecting that continuance or removal, but 
rarely leads to permanent loss of the tendency for identical 
stimuli to evoke the same general types of goal-directed 
response. The usual end result of a succession of pin-pricks is 
negative adaptation. But an inflamed tooth, though it may 
be unnoticed while one is getting out of a burning building, can 
ordinarily be expected to evoke actions quite similar to those 
previously called out by identical stimuli. 


III. Response 


The word response I am using in the strict behavioristic 
sense, to signify movements of muscies and secretion of glands. 
These have three aspects: 

1. As stimuli. As physical processes acting on the sense 
organs, changes in muscular activity have been more or less 
adequately dealt with in the preceding section. 

2. As components of psychological processes. Viewed as 
occurrences in the behavioral environment, movements of 
muscles belong in organized psychological wholes. This con- 
ception has been made familiar by Gestalt theorists. 

3. As movements objectively observable, measurable, and 
describable without regard to functions (1) and (2). This 
last-named réle of movement we will deal with briefly. Ex- 
tensive discussion would overlap too greatly with other 
sections of the paper, entire omission would leave several 
points unclear. 

(a) Exact repetition of movement in successive trials is 
exceedingly rare and difficult to obtain. For example, 
photographic reproductions of subjects learning ball-tossing 
show not only great variation from subject to subject, but 
also from trial to trial. Moreover, Snoddy’s mirror tracing 
records show that later movements need not be selected from 
earlier ones. Pattern changes are the rule and not the ex- 
ception (7). Even in the C-R set-up Culler has shown that 
if the situation permits, not only the CR but the UR alters 
until some optimum form is reached (1). 

It is, in fact, only possible to exclude gross qualitative 
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variations in motor pattern from learning under one or other 
of three sets of conditions. (1) The animal is artificially 
restrained. This is the original Pavlovian set-up. The quan- 
titatively measurable salivary response is alone permitted to 
vary. Even so there is some motor change in the early stages 
of learning, but this largely disappears in a short time and is 
neglected in Pavlovian theorizing. (2) The subject (an adult 
human) voluntarily limits himself to the required quantitative 
variation. (3) Through gradual adjustment the animal has 
reached a motor pattern that is optimal for the given set of 
conditions. In Culler’s experiments the dog only lifts his paw 
quickly, effectively, and accurately in later trials. 

(b) The changes in movement are not random, but adap- 
tive in character. The limits of this principle and the problem 
involved have been considered in an earlier section. 

(c) Changes in movement pattern as such (except indi- 
rectly through effecting perceptual changes) are only favorable 
to learning within fairly narrow limits. One cannot learn to 
skate by practicing pole-vaulting. If one looks at the data 
from both learning and transfer experiments, it would seem 
on the whole not unfair to conclude that some experience with 
a set-up in which one makes fairly similar movements is one 
essential to learning any motor task. 

Such a statement is vague in the extreme and serves merely 
to introduce the problem, but for more exact qualitative or 
quantitative formulation we have little data. Indeed, as far 
as I know the problem has not previously been formulated as 
a study of all significant similarities between successive trials. 
How otherwise could we explain the general apathy toward 
the results of cross-education experiments, for whose positive 
transfer (running as high as 90 per cent) no satisfactory ex- 
planation has been offered? 

Even Watsonian behaviorists, though restricted by their 
basic postulates to the observation of physical stimuli and 
muscular movements, have been slow to examine the actual 
identities between movements in successive trials, much less 
to discover which of these identities is significant for any par- 
ticular type of learning. I am of course far from stating that 
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mere description of partial motor identities in successive trials 
is even an adequate description of repetitive factors in learn- 
ing. But we shall at least avoid building theoretical struc- 
tures on non-existent facts if we carefully observe actual 
identities and differences in this most accessible of all psycho- 
logical fields. 


IV. Srimutus-REsSPONSE RELATIONSHIPS 


Were this a prolegomena to a behavioristic psychology, 
rather than an attempt to formulate principles governing the 
application of the concept of repetition to learning, I should 
attempt to find the units upon which to build that psychology, 
not in S and R taken separately, but in S-R relationships. 
For not only do we know to what situations the subject is 
sensitive only through his behavior, but muscular movements 
are not psychological processes unless they occur in relation 
to the stimulus field. The study of the constant and changing 
features of psychological processes would therefore be study 
of S-R relationships, never of S or Rinisolation. Accordingly, 
if S and R are defined as I have defined them throughout this 
paper, they are extrapsychological for behavioristic as well as 
subjective psychology. So far, then, we have not been dealing 
with psychological processes, but only with the study of 
physical stimuli and muscular movements defined in extra- 
psychological terms, as a preliminary to the study of the 
effects of these upon the change and constancy of psycho- 
logical processes. 

I cannot here defend the thesis (though I think it will bear 
critical examination) that progress in behavioristic psychology 
has resulted from just this separation of the description and 
control of S and R as physical variables, from that of the 
formulation and description of S-R relationships as psycho- 
logical processes. Even in this statement the latter part is 
misleading if taken literally, for the physical S’s and R’s are 
not the same things as the S’s and R’s in S-R relationships. 
The definition of the latter, as well as their constancy and 
change during learning, belong to their properties as psycho- 
logical wholes. That fact, I believe, is the central point of 
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Tolman’s method of system-building, as well as (I speak with 
diffidence) the significance of operationism for a behavioristic 


psychology. 
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THE SCREEN TEST IN MILITARY SELECTION? 


BY WILLIAM A. HUNT, CECIL L. WITTSON, AND HERBERT I. HARRIS 
United States Naval Training Station, Newport, Rhode Island 


A ‘screen test’ in the common use of the words is an 
objective test, usually of the paper-and-pencil sort, given to a 
group of subjects in order to pick certain individuals to be 
eliminated or ‘screened’ from the group. As contrasted with 
tests for intelligence, screen tests are usually tests for aspects 
of personality such as neurotic tendency, emotional stability, 
etc. In military selection the screen test is used for weeding 
out the undesirables who would not be fit for military service. 
It is usually considered as supplanting the psychiatric inter- 
view. ‘The main arguments in its favor are that it saves time 
and labor, and provides a more objective estimate. With the 
successful development of tests for intelligence, vocational 
aptitudes, personality traits, etc., it was inevitable that tests 
for the militarily unfit should be attempted. Unfortunately, 
the idea of such tests has developed under the full protection 
of the success and present authority of the other types of 
psychological test, and the value and probable success of 
screen tests in military selection has been largely assumed, 
and seldom called to critical account. The present article is 
an attempt at a theoretical evaluation of the screen test in 
military selection. The evaluation will consider two aspects: 
the theoretical suppositions behind the screen test; and the 
economics involved, the practical factors of cost, necessary 
facilities, ease of administration, etc., which are so often over- 
looked by the theoretician. Because the value of any prac- 
tical instrument is relative, depending upon the other instru- 
ments available for the same use, the screen test will be 
compared to the brief psychiatric interview, its chief rival in 
military selection today. 


1 The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones of the writers 
and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department 
or the Naval Service at large. 
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In picking out individuals who are undesirable for military 
service, any screening process, test, or clinical interview must 
accomplish three things. First, it must pick out the positive 
cases which show some neuropsychiatric handicap. Second, 
as a corollary of this, and just as important, it must not miss 
other positive cases. The criterion is not merely the number 
of positive cases selected by a test, but the ratio of these to 
the positive cases that are missed. Too often if a test is 
successful in picking out a large number of positive cases 
there is a tendency to evaluate the test by the absolute number 
selected for elimination without consideration of the number 
of cases which may have been overlooked. Finally, the screen 
test must avoid selecting false positives. By ‘false positive’ 
we mean a normal individual who is selected by the test as 
abnormal. This selection results in the screening out of 
individuals who are able to render good military service. 
Under other conditions than those of military selection, where 
the judgment rendered by the screen test is not vital to the 
economy of those using the test or to the lives and mental 
hygiene of those people being screened, the inclusion of a few 
false positives is not a vital matter. Thus, in using screen 
tests to select students for further mental hygiene treatment 
in a college community there is no harm done in including a 
few subjects for treatment who do not need it; nor is the false 
positive particularly harmful when one has available a large 
reservoir of man power. Thus, in military selection in the 
early days of the national emergency or in such peace-time 
business situations as selecting good insurance salesmen, it is 
doubtful whether the mistaken elimination of some good 
material is very vital. Today, however, with war economy 
straining our man power reserves to their utmost, the false 
positive is a vital matter. No one can estimate exactly the 
expense of such a loss, but it must be great. The usual 
criticism of military selection is made in terms of the number 
of undesirables that are left in the Service. It would be well 
to include in any critical estimate the mistaken elimination of 
men suitable for duty. 

The philosophy of the screen test is definitely and soundly 
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empirical. It assumes that the undesirable individuals to be 
screened out are undesirable because of certain deviations in 
physique or behavior, and that testing situations can be 
devised in which these deviations will manifest themselves. 
The development of such testing situations and their valida- 
tion is carried out experimentally in the best empirical tra- 
dition. The recent history of psychological testing contains 
many examples of the possibility of at least partially realizing 
this aim. 

Screen tests for military selection, however, represent a 
more ambitious development of this philosophy, inasmuch as 
they usually represent a situation in which a test is called 
upon to measure not merely one characteristic or type of 
behavior buta numberofthem. Here the theoretical assump- 
tion runs somewhat as follows: If we can develop specific tests 
for each undesirable quality, we may then combine all these 
various individual tests into one general test for military un- 
fitness. While theoretically sound, this shot-gun procedure 
runs into specific technical difficulties. The combining of a 
number of tests into one single unit may well result in a test 
which is too long to be practical in selection, or else in a test 
which is less long but unfortunately has a seriously lowered 
reliability. Moreover, any test item exists within the mean- 
ingful context of the other items which are given with it, and 
this dependence introduces a factor of relativity. What 
happens to a test item when it is included in a single test 
which combines items of an extremely diverse nature (a situa- 
tion typical of screen testing for military selection) is an as yet 
relatively unknown factor. The further diligent application 
of item analysis techniques may possibly render the success 
of such screening procedures more probable than would 
appear at present. Future experimentation holds the only 
answer. 

The most apparent obstacle to the successful development 
of military screen tests would appear to be the very multi- 
plicity and diversity of neuropsychiatric disorders which must 
be screened out as contributing to military unfitness. Cer- 
tainly any general screen test has to combine a number of 
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extremely different situations if it is to cover the entire gamut 
of neuropsychiatric disab.lities, running from such neurological 
difficulties as multiple sclerosis and encephalitis through 
epilepsy, the post-traumatic personality disorders, homo- 
sexuality, emotional instability, neurosis, psychoneurosis, and 
the frank psychoses. The size of this task would seem to 
preclude the development of a single test and necessitate the 
substitution of a number of individual tests. As we go from 
a single test to a number of tests, however, the accent changes 
subtly from that of ‘a screen test’ to ‘screen testing’ which 
seems to be a modification of the ambitious hope for combining 
all screening in a single, unitary procedure. 

The theoretical basis of the psychiatric interview is also 
empirical. Abnormalities occur and can be recognized. 
Through actual experience with clinical material the psychi- 
atrist can learn to recognize these deviations. The question 
may be raised as to whether the interview has as sound an 
empirical basis as the test, since the criteria for judgment are 
not standardized as objectively or applied as rigidly in clinical 
practice as they are in test procedures. Objectivity and 
standardization are the big and vital contributions which the 
test can make. On the other hand, inclusiveness and flexi- 
bility come as advantages of the clinical interview. As we 
have said before, the very diversity of material stresses the 
necessity for breadth. No test as yet devised has the wide 
range made possible by the clinical experience of one well- 
trained psychiatrist. Moreover, the abnormality in question 
must be considered in the context of the total personality, and 
tests are not flexible enough for this at the present time. 
Progress is being made through the stress on ‘patterns,’ but 
this leads to multiple scoring (and the use of multiple weights 
and a series of stencils) and increases tremendously the time 
and effort involved, still without approaching the flexibility 
of the human mind. The very objectivity and standardiza- 
tion that we value in tests at the same time contribute an 
unfortunate rigidity. 

This last argument may be summarized by saying that a 
test cannot think, and a psychiatrist can. On the other hand, 
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if the ability to think is to be counted as an advantage for the 
psychiatrist, he must use this ability to maintain the advan- 
tage; and integrative and creative thought will avail him 
nothing if training and clinical experience have not provided 
him with the material to use in his thinking. At the present 
time, no screen test has been developed to the point where it 
can function as efficiently as a competent, conscientious 
clinician, although some of those tests in use today certainly 
are preferable to an incompetent, careless clinician. 

The requirements for screening procedures may be ex- 
pressed as an arithmetical formula which we may call the 


‘Selection Index’ (index of the excellence of the screening 
P 


procedure). If we use the formula P+ Pm + Pf? where P 
represents the positive cases who are unsuitable for military 
service, Pm represents the positive cases which are missed, 
and Pf equals the false positives, we have a rough formula 
for expressing the efficiency of such a test. If the test un- 
covers all the positive cases without picking any false posi- 
tives, the index would stand at one, or perfection. As the 
number of false positives and misses increases, the value of 
the index will drop below one. It is impossible to suggest 
absoluce standards along the continum furnished by such a 
ratio, as value still remains a relative matter. Thus, if one 
has available only an inefficient test, it may still prove to be 
better than none. As the development of screen tests pro- 
ceeds, however, it should be possible by evaluating several 
different tests in a fixed situation gradually to evolve fixed 
points on this continum which might be labeled as good, bad, 
and indifferent. Such a task lies in the future, and at present 
the index is more valuable as a symbolic statement of require- 
ments of a screen test than as an exact mathematical measure. 

In addition to these general requirements, we must con- 
sider the specific factors which we have labeled ‘economic.’ 
The economics of screen testing is more important than is 
realized. The academic psychologist living in an environ- 
ment where space, time and equipment are usually abundant, 
and where the official attitude toward psychological practices 
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is apt to be one of kindly indulgence, may easily forget that 
in the military situation it is necessary to strip every procedure 
to its essentials and even then to justify carefully these 
essentials in the eyes of authority. The problem cannot be 
met by merely assuming that the military attitude is preju- 
diced and wrong. One may run into prejudice, but in general 
one finds that the stress on economic factors is born of 
necessity, and there is no reason to assume that an applied 
psychology should do other than adapt itself to the task 
required of it. If screen testing or psychological testing in 
general is going to succeed in the military situation, it must 
be willing to submit itself to a realistic evaluation on economic 
grounds. In evaluating the economic factors we shall dea! 
with them under arbitrary categories which we will cali 
mechanics, man power, and time. 

In discussing the economic factors involved in the me- 
chanics of testing, the first thing to be treated is the nature of 
the tests themselves. It must be remembered that these 
economic factors, as is true of all the economic factors involved 
in military screening, are a function of the specific screening 
procedures used. A general discussion of them must neces- 
sarily be abstract and somewhat superficial. Tests available 
at present entail such varied impedimenta as a series of cards 
to be sorted, ink blots to be interpreted, and the question 
booklets of the various paper-and-pencil tests. The simplest 
tests, of course, are the paper-and-pencil tests, as they demand 
merely the test sheet or booklet itself and a pencil. If one is 
dealing with large groups of individuals who must be handled 
rapidly, it is obvious that a test which involves the manipula- 
tion of many complicated materials is out of the question, 
particularly since most of the tests of this sort are individual 
rather than group tests. Even the paper-and-pencil test has 
a serious complication inasmuch as it demands a writing sur- 
face and a room of some sort to be devoted to testing purposes. 
These everyday necessities of the academic world are not 
always easy to come by in a military situation. Moreover, 
paper-and-pencil tests vary widely in their complexity. The 
subject may make some sort of mark on the examination 
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booklet, or he may be given an examination booklet and a 
separate answer sheet. This last procedure involves a per- 
formance that may be exceedingly difficult for individuals of 
borderline intelligence and little academic experience. We 
have found at Newport that if one substitutes for the simpler 
test in which the individual marks the test booklet directly a 
question booklet-answer sheet technique, it definitely in- 
creases the difficulty of the task. 

In comparison with the psychiatric interview the psycho- 
logical test comes out a poor second as far as mechanics are 
concerned. The psychiatric interview demands no equipment 
except a small private room with a chair and table for the 
examiner. While even this equipment is sometimes difficult 
to obtain in a military situation, it is much more easily ob- 
tained than the larger room with desks, etc., which the paper- 
and-pencil test situation demands. If we consider only the 
mechanics of the two situations, we must conclude that the 
psychiatric interview is by far the preferable procedure. 

The next factor to consider is that of man power, for both 
the psychological test and the psychiatric interview must be 
given by someone. In the case of the psychological test it 
ray be administered by untrained people. Provided one has 
at hand personnel who are conscientious and trustworthy, a 
few hours training will suffice to instruct them in the ad- 
ministering and proctoring of paper-and-pencil tests. Here 
the test has a distinct advantage over the psychiatric inter- 
view, which can be given only by highly trained personnel. 
Moreover, it has been our experience that a psychiatrist must 
have a distinct flare for this work, as there are many excellent 
psychiatrists who cannot function efficiently at the pace and 
under the tension demanded by the rapid interview technique. 
To function at its best, psychiatric interviewing needs the 
best personnel available. Without question, the economics of 
man power give the psychological test a distinct advantage 
over the psychiatric interview, an advantage which may well 
be crucial in some circumstances. 

The time consumed by any test is difficult to estimate 
beforehand since it varies with so many unforeseen circum- 
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stances. If one allows one hour as an average time for the 
paper-and-pencil screening test, given to groups of several 
hundred men at a time, the imme per man is actually very 
short. The mechanics of scoring with its attendant book- 
keeping, however, will add to this time. It also has been 
our experience that if the group to be tested at one time is 
too large the usual errors in administration are multiplied 
geometrically rather than arithmetically. The :apid psychi- 
atric interview as used at the Newport Naval Training Station 
averages about three minutes, and 15 to 25 men may be 
handled in an hour. The literature contains several state- 
ments regarding the limited number of men that one psychi- 
atrist can interview inaday. Fifty is the figure that has been 
set as optimum by the Surgeon General of the Army. Our 
experience at Newport would indicate that this is unneces- 
sarily low. We have seen no indication that a psychiatrist 
cannot screen as many as one hundred men a day, and even 
more for short periods without diminution of efficiency. Un- 
less one selects a specific test for evaluation, it is hard to give 
specific weight to the time factor. The wisest conclusion 
would be that the time factor probably favors the psycho- 
logical test, although not so heavily as one might assume. 
Whatever procedure is used in the preliminary screening, 
if some later form of recheck and more thorough study is not 
utilized, a large number of the individuals selected as unfit 
will be false positives, namely, men who would really be of 
value if retained in the military service. ‘The Navy procedure 
as utilized at Newport provides for an observation ward. All 
men suspected during the preliminary scree 1ing examination 
are referred to this ward for further study before a decision 
is made to recommend separation from the Service. During 
the course of the man’s residence on the ward he is seen by 
at least one other psychiatrist or psychologist who checks the 
original findings. Where necessary, various psychometric and 
laboratory procedures are also employed. Thus, a feeble- 
minded man who is detected during the preliminary screening 
examination is not separated from the Service until he has 
been retested with both a group intelligence test and an 
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individual test. Electroencephalograms are obtained on the 
suspected cases of epilepsy, post-traumatic disorder, etc. If 
there is any doubt about the findings the final judgment is 
passed by two or more staff members in consultation. As a 
result of this procedure, we find that about one-third of the 
men who would have been discharged at the preliminary 
screening examination, are finally judged fit for Service and 
sent to duty. 

Our discussion of the psychological test and the psychi- 
atric interview as rival screening procedures in the selection 
of military recruits shows that both are based on the em- 
pirical method. ‘The psychological test has the advantage of 
further empirical refinement in that it is standardized and 
objective. On the other hand, the psychiatric interview has 
the advantages of range and flexibility. If one considers the 
economic factors involved, it appears that the psychological 
test conserves man power and probably saves time. The 
interview, however, is much simpler in its mechanics. In 
view of the widely divergent conditions under which military 
screening takes place, it is impossible arbitrarily to select 
either method as the better. In each instance the judgment 
of ‘better’ can be rendered only after careful consideration of 
all the factors involved in each specific situation. In one 
instance the conservation of man power might well be the 
deciding factor which would lead to the selection of the test 
procedure. In another, the simplicity of the psychiatric 
interview might well result in this being used. If good 
psychiatrists are available, the advantages of range, flexibility 
and simplicity favor the interview. If the interviewing 
personnel is poorly trained or inadequate the factors of 
standardization, objectivity, time, and conservation of man 
power favor the use of the psychological test. At the present 
time, we feel that a good psychiatrist is a better screening 
instrument than a good test, but a good test is better than a 
poor psychiatrist. 

Such evaluations have thus far been biased, inasmuch as 
the usual criterion against which the psychological test is 
measured is the psychiatric interview. Thus, we evaluate one 
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measure against the other. The final check will come when 
both methods are evaluated not against each other, but 
against their results in eliminating men who would break 
down under the stress of active military service. This means 
that the results of both methods must be checked through a 
careful follow-up of the subsequent records of the recruits 
involved. Such a procedure involves elaborate and arduous 
clerical work inasmuch as the service records of large numbers 
of men must be followed for long periods of time, a task which 
is not easily accomplished in war time. Until it is under- 
taken, however, the ultimate decision as to the success of 
both the psychiatric interview and the psychological test as 
screening procedures must be held in abeyance. 

Up to this point, we have been dealing with the two 
methods individually. They are not, however, mutually ex- 
clusive and are often used together. Screen tests, for ex- 
ample, can be helpful to the psychiatrist in supplementing 
the results of his clinical interview. This is particularly true 
in the military situation where he is called upon to examine a 
large number of men in a brief period of time. It is our 


opinion that the best results in screening would be obtained 
if a psychiatric interview and a screen test were used to 
complement each other, since the examiner could thus utilize 
the potentialities of both. 








THE NATURE OF THEORY CONSTRUCTION IN 
CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY ! 


BY KENNETH W. SPENCE 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The task of the scientist has been described as that of 
attempting to discover ever more generalized laws by which 
the observable events within his field of study may be brought 
into interrelation with one another. To this end he develops 
and refines (mainly in the direction of quantitative repre- 
sentation) his concepts or variables, arranges highly controlled 
(experimental) conditions of observation and introduces theo- 
retical constructions. While it is not the primary purpose of 
this paper to attempt a methodological analysis of these 
components of scientific method, it is necessary to begin our 
discussion by calling attention to two somewhat different 
roles or functions that one of them, construction of theory, 
plays in different fields of science or in the same field at 
different stages of development. 

In some areas of knowledge, for example present day 
physics, theories serve primarily to bring into functional 
connection with one another empirical laws which prior to 
their formulation had been isolated realms of knowledge. 
The physicist is able to isolate, experimentally, elementary 
situations, 1.¢., situations in which there are a limited number 
of variables, and thus finds it possible to infer or discover 
descriptive, low-order laws. ‘Theory comes into play for the 
physicist when he attempts to formulate more abstract 
principles which will bring these low-order laws into relation- 
ship with one another. Examples of such comprehensive 
theories are Newton’s principle of gravitation and the kinetic 


1 The writer is greatly indebted to Dr. Gustav Bergmann for reading the manu- 
script and making valuable suggestions. 
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theory of gases. The former provided a theoretical integra- 
tion of such laws as Kepler’s concerning planetary motions, 
Galileo’s law of falling bodies, laws of the tides and so on. 
The kinetic theory has served to integrate the various laws 
relating certain properties of gases to other experimental 
variables. 

In the less highly developed areas of knowledge, such as 
the behavior and social sciences, theory plays a somewhat 
different role. In these more complex fields the simplest 
experimental situation that can be arranged usually involves 
such a large number of variables that it is extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to discover directly the empirical laws 
relating them. Theories are brought into play in such 
circumstances as a device to aid in the formulation of the 
laws. ‘They consist primarily in the introduction or postula- 
tion of hypothetical constructs which help to bridge gaps 
between the experimental variables. Examples of such theo- 
retical constructs are legion in psychology, ¢.g., Tolman’s 
‘demand,’ Hull’s ‘excitatory potential,’ Lewin’s ‘tension 
system,’ and a host of other mentalistic and neurophysio- 
logically-sounding concepts. It is the purpose of this paper 
to examine the attempts of psychologists to discover general 
laws of behavior, particularly the auxiliary theoretical devices 
they have employed in doing so. 


Il. THEeoretTicaL Constructs In PsycHo.tocy 


Like every other scientist, the psychologist is interested in 
establishing the interrelations within a set of experimental 
variables, 1. ¢., in discovering empirical laws At the present 
stage of development the variables (measurements) studied 
by the psychologist and between which he is attempting to 
find functional relations appear to fall into two main groups: 

(i) R-variables: measurements of the behavior of organ- 
isms; attributes of simple response patterns (actones), complex 
achievements (actions) and generalized response character- 
istics (traits, abilities, etc.). These are sometimes referred 
to as the dependent variables. 

(2) S-variables: measurements of physical and sociai 
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environmental factors and conditions (present and past) under 
which the responses of organisms occur. These are some- 
times referred to as the independent, manipulable variables. 
While not all laws are quantitative, science typically 
strives to quantify its constructs and to state their inter- 
relations in terms of numerical laws. The numerical laws the 
psychologist seeks may be represented as follows: 


R = f(S). 


The problem here is two-fold: (1) to discover what the 
relevant S variables are, and (2) to ascertain the nature of 
the functional relations holding between the two groups of 
variables. 

In general, two radically opposed positions have been 
taken by scientists, including psychologists, as to the best 
procedure to follow in solving this problem. On the one 
hand are those who propose the introduction of theoretical 
constructs as described above. On the other there are the 
more empirically minded persons who attempt to refrain from 
the use of such inferred constructs and try to confine them- 
selves entirely to observable data. An excellent defense of 
this latter viewpoint, along with a constructive proposal as 
to how such an approach can hope to discover general quanti- 
tative laws in psychology, is contained in the recen. presi- 
dential address of Woodrow to the American Psychological 
Association (23). We shall leave consideration of the method 
proposed by Woodrow until later; certain criticisms he offers 
of the theoretical approach provide an excellent introduction 
to this method of discovering laws. 

Beginning with the conception, more or less the same as 
that expressed at the start of this paper, that explanation in 
science consists in nothing more than a statement of estab- 
lished relationships of dependency (for psychology in terms 
of laws between measurements of environment and behavior) 
Woodrow goes on to protest that most psychologists seem to 
have been entirely too interested in postulating intermediate 
events occurring within the organism to explain the obtained 
measurements. The. difficulty with such speculative con- 
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structs, he thinks, is that they cannot be measured because 
it is not possible to observe the interior of organisms. The 
result is that their specification must be left to the imagina- 
tion. And as he says: 

. Our imaginations have not failed us. The things we have 
stuck within the organism in the hope thereby of explaining behavior 
are almost without limit in number and variety. They include 
mental sets and cortical sets, traces, residues, synaptic resistances, 
inhibitory and excitatory substances, inhibitory and excitatory 
tendencies, determining tendencies, mental attitudes, sentiments, 
wishes, tensions, field forces, valences, urges, abilities, instincts, 
and so on and on. Very popular indeed is the animistic type of 
explanation (23, p. 3). 


While it must be admitted with Woodrow that many of 
the theoretical constructs employed by psychologists have 
never been too satisfactorily specified, one must protest the 
lumping together of all theoretical constructs in such a 
completely indiscriminate manner. As a matter of fact, 
Woodrow has included in his list certain conceptions which 
were never meant to be explanatory concepts. Thus such 
terms as set, attitude, sentiment, and in some instances 
drive, are what Carnap (3) has termed dispositional predicates 
or concepts, because they refer to the disposition of an object 
to a certain behavior under certain conditions. They usually 
serve as names for events which do not appear in observable 
experience but instead are introduced into the scientist’s 
language in terms of conditions and results which can be 
described in terms that refer directly to observable experi- 
ences. Such concepts are prevalent in all fields of science 
and serve a useful purpose. 

Then, again, Woodrow has failed to distinguish in his list 
between what turn out upon analysis to be very different 
kinds of theoretical constructs. While some of them are 
little better than the animistic notions of primitive man, 
others have qualified as quite satisfactory in the sense that 
they have led to the formulation of behavioral laws. We 
turn now to the consideration of the different kinds of theories 
(theoretical constructs) that have been proposed in psychology. 
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III. Four Types or THEORETICAL CONSTRUCTS 


Theoretical constructs are introduced, as we have said, in 
the form of guesses as to what variables other than the ones 
under control of the experimenter are determining the 
response. The relation of such inferred constructs (J,) to 
the experimental variables, measurements of S and R, is 
shown in the following figure. Here we have assumed an 
over-simplified situation for purposes of exposition. 


S-variables I-variables R-variables 
xX A Ri 


Fic. 1. Intervening variables. 


If under environmental conditions X, the response measure 
R,; is always the same (within the error of measurement) then 
we have no need of theory. Knowing that condition X, 
existed we could always predict the response. Likewise if, 
with systematic variation of the X variable, we find a simple 
functional relation holding between the X values and the 
corresponding R values we again would have no problem, for 
we could precisely state the law relating them. But unfortu- 
nately things are not usually so simple as this, particularly in 
psychology. On a second occasion of the presentation of 
condition X,, the subject is very likely to exhibit a different 
magnitude of response, or in the second example there may 
be no simple curve discernible between the two sets of experi- 
mental values. It is at this point that hypothetical con- 
structs are introduced and the response variable is said to be 
determined, in part by X,, and in part by some additional 
factor, or factors, J,, J, «++, 1.¢.. R = f(X1, Ia, In +++). The 
manner in which these theoretical constructs have been defined 
by different psychologists permits a grouping of them into 
four categories: (1) animistic-like theories in which the rela- 
tions of the construct to the empirical variables are left 
entirely unspecified, (2) neurophysiological theories, (3) 
theories involving constructs defined primarily in terms of 
the R variables and (4) theories involving constructs inter- 
vening between the S and R variables. 
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1. Animistic conceptions.—Little need be said about such 
instances of psychological speculation. They are included 
here merely for the purpose of completing the record. The 
invoking of such general concepts as the ‘soul,’ ‘mind,’ ‘élan 
vital,’ ‘entelechy,’ ‘idea,’ ‘libido,’ not to mention many more 
specific instances (¢.g., insight, instinct *) in order to account 
for the apparent capriciousness of the behavior of organisms 
has been all too prevalent in psychology. When not safe 
from disproof by reason of the fact that their locus is usually 
specified to be in some region within the organism unaccessible 
to observation, these concepts are rendered invulnerable by 
failure to specify what relations they might have either to 
the S or R variables. While such vagueness renders them 
unverifiable, it does insure them a vigorous and long career 
among certain types of thinkers. Needless to say, such 
vague conceptions receive little attention today among 
scientific-minded psychologists. 

2. Neurophysiological theories.—The extent to which neuro- 
physiological concepts, defined in terms of the operations and 
instruments of the neurophysiologist, are employed in psycho- 
logical theorizing is not nearly so great as is sometimes 
thought. As a matter of fact, if we employ such variables to 
help us out in our formulation of behavior laws we are not, 
strictly speaking, theorizing for such concepts are not hypo- 
thetical, but are empirically defined. In such instances we 
have stated a law interrelating environmental, organic and 
behavioral variables. As yet we do not have very many such 
laws, except in the case of the simplest kinds of behavior 
(sensory responses, reflexes, etc.). 

There are, of course, many theoretical constructs in 
psychology which are supposed to represent hypothetical 
neurophysiological processes, but whose properties are defined 
either in terms of the response variables (type 3 theory), in 
terms of environmental factors and the response variables 
(type 4 theory), or just assumed to be operating without 
making any specification of their relations to either the 


* Such terms, of course, when used as dispositional predicates serve the useful 
function of providing a name for the phenomenon. 
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environmental or response variables (type 1 theory). Ex- 
amples of these are Kohler’s construct of brain field (12) to 
explain perceptual and memory phenomena (type 3), Pavlov’s 
constructs (16) of excitatory and inhibitory states (type 4), 
and certain neural trace theories of learning (type 1). 

It will be seen that this category really cuts across the 
other three. Further consideration of some of these theories 
will be given in our discussion of the final two classes of theory. 

3. Response inferred theoretical constructs —The fact that 
the behavior of organisms varies even though the objective 
environmental condition remains unchanged has led some 
psychologists to assert that the laws of such behavior cannot 
be formulated in terms of objective environmental variables 
even though additional hypothetical constructs are employed 
to bolster the effort. These writers have insisted that 
behavior must be accounted for in terms of the psychological 
situation. Thus Lewin (13) in his book Dynamic theory of 
personality refers to what he describes as the complete failure 
of such German writers as Loeb, Bethe and other objectivists 
to develop an adequate theoretical interpretation of behavior 


in terms of the objective situation, i.¢., the physical situation 
as described by the operations of measurement of the physicist 
and/or the objective social situation as described by the 
sociologist. It is always necessary, he insists, to describe the 
situation as the subject sees or perceives it, i.¢., in terms of 
what it means to him. Typical quotations from Lewin’s 
writings indicate the positive tone taken by such writers: 


For the investigation of dynamic problems we are forced to 
start from the psychologically real environment of the child (13, 
p- 74). Of course, in the description of the child’s psychological 
environment one may not take as a basis the immediately objective 
social forces and relations as the sociologist or jurist, for example, 
would list them. One must rather describe the social facts as they 
affect the particular individual concerned (13, p. 75). 

One of the basic characteristics of field theory in psychology, 
as I see it, is the demand that the field which influences an individual 
should be described not in ‘objective physicalistic’ terms, but in 
the way in which it exists for that person at that time (15, p. 217). 
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As Lewin implies in the last quoted excerpt it would seem 
that this type of ‘psychological’ approach to the theoretical 
constructs of psychology is characteristic of the self-styled 
field theorists or Gestalt psychologists. Thus Koffka (10) 
makes use of the construct of ‘behavioral environment’ and 
the more inclusive construct of ‘psychophysical field’ which 
includes the former and the physiological field, while Kohler 
(rz, 12) refers to ‘phenomenal field’ and to ‘brain field.’ 
Koffka and Kohler differ slightly from Lewin in that they 
introduce a physiological terminology in the description of 
the properties of some of their behavior-determining fields 
whereas Lewin does not. The methods of determining the 
structure and properties of these fields whether ‘brain field,’ 
‘behavioral environment’ or ‘life space’ are, however, es- 


S-variables I-variables B-variables 


(Peron 
x? B 
Seer Laer 


Fic. 2. Lewin’s theoretical constructs. 


sentially the same, and as we shall see later, involve extensive 
use of the phenomenological type of introspection. 

The nature of this type of theorizing may be made clearer 
by attempting to show how it fits into the schema we have 
already employed. Figure 2 makes use of the constructs of 
Lewin, who has been the most articulate of this group of 
writers so far as the exposition of the formal nature of his 
theorizing is concerned. Lewin employs the concept of life 
space to represent the totality of facts which determine the 
behavior (B) of an individual at a certain moment. The life 
space includes two groups of constructs, the person (P) and 
the psychological environment (£). Use is then made. of 
certain concepts from geometry (topology and hodology) 
and dynamics to represent the existing relationships.’ By 


® There is considerable reason to doubt whether Lewin does much more ‘than 
take over the terms of topology, making little if any use of the postulates (implicit 
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means of what Lewin calls coordinating definitions these 
constructs are said to be related to empirical concepts. 

Without going into detail, Figure 2 reveals an interesting 
fact. It is that little, if any, use is made of the S-variables 
in Lewin’s theorizing.t The question immediately arises then 
as to what kinds of laws, if any, does Lewin arrive at. The 
functional relationship which frequently appears in his 
writings, B = f(P, E), is obviously not a law of the type that 
psychologists were said to be interested in, 1.¢., R = f(S). 
But if it is not this kind of a law, what kind is it? Some 
writers have implied that Lewin really does not attain any 
laws at all. They call attention to the fact that laws are 
statements of relations between indépendently definedtariables 
and they ask what are the two sets of independent variables 
in Lewin’s formula. 

The answer to this question is not easy, and the writer is 
of the opinion that it has not been met in all instances of 
field theory. However, an examination of the methods em- 
ployed by Lewin and his students in determining the structure 
and properties of their fields reveals that they depend heavily 
upon the phenomenological introspections of their subjects or 
themselves. If we now think of these as a kind of verbal 
response or ‘perceptual’ response, in which the subject tries 
to describe his own particular way of perceiving the objective 
situation, we see that Lewin’s theory really does provide us 
with laws mediating between independent variables, 1.¢., 
definitions) of this formal system. Koch, after making a very thorough analysis of 
Lewin’s formulations, states that Lewin “finds it expedient to abstract from the 
postulates (of topology) the properties with which they implicitly endow the constructs, 
instead of fully stating the postulates” (9, p. 148). in this sense, then, it may be 
said that Lewin employs very fragmentary parts or sub-systems of topology. As for 
the formal system of dynamics it remains thus far closeted, to use Koch’s happy 
description, in Lewin’s mind. Like so many of these field theorists, Lewin sets up a 
most attractive program for theory. Taken in conjunction with his interesting 
experiments the illusion is nicely created that there is some connection between them. 

4 Lewin states that the objective physical and social surroundings “have a relation 
to the life space similar to that which ‘boundary conditions’ have to a dynamic sys- 
tem” (zg, p. 217). He believes that physicalistic behaviorism has made the mistake 
of treating such variables as if they were parts of the life space. Attention should be 
called here to the fact that Koffka concerned himself much more extensively with the 
objective environmental variables or the geographic environment as he called it. He 


discussed at some length the relations between the geographic and the behavioral 
environments—the traditional problem of perception (10). 
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between two different responses of the subject, or as in some 
cases, between the experimenter’s own perceptual responses 
and the subjects’ subsequent response. ‘Thus Lewin discovers 
what amount to laws of the following type: Ri = f(R:). 

Of course, such theorists do not always rely on such 
phenomenological introspections. Once certain laws of the 
above type have been formulated it is possible to formulate 
further laws between purely overt behavior izems, neither of 
which are of this introspective, verbal type. There are also 
instances in which from the pattern of the observed response 
the theorist makes an inference as to the nature of the 
hypothetical field; and then by means of his postulates as to 
what happens in these fields he is able to make certain pre- 
dictions as to subsequent behavior. An excellent example of 
the latter is Kohler’s theoretical treatment (12) of perceptual 
problems involving reversible figures and the effects of pro- 
longed inspection in certain types of simple perceptual 
situations. Thus in the light of perceptual behavior to 
reversible figures, he formulated the hypothesis that percept 
processes are associated with fields of electric currents in the 
nervous system. Then by means of postulates based on 
knowledge about electrolytical conduction he was able to 
predict other perceptua) behavior. 

By and large, however, the field theorist depends heavily 
upon phenomenological introspection in introducing his theo- 
retical constructs. In order to understand the field of the 
subject he asks him to describe how he perceives the situation, 
or he infers it on the basis of his own introspections. With 
engaging frankness Snygg has made an appeal for the 
recognition of the important role that phenomenological 
introspection plays in these theories.’ Thus he writes in 
connection with the problem of prediction: 

By postulate B the determining locus of action is the behaver’s 


p.f. [phenomenological field]. This is not open to direct observation 
by an outside observer. The process of prediction therefore involves 


5 Snygg also admits another obvious characteristic of such theoretical systems 
which some of its proponents have not always willingly acknowledged. Reference is 
made here to the fact that such systems are anthropomorphic. 
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two steps: (1) the securing of an understanding of the subject’s 
field by inference or reconstruction, (2) the projection of the 
future field. 

The first operation is of the common “Now why did he do 
that?” or “Under what circumstances would I have done that” 
character. Much of the topological work of Lewin is of this type 
and essentially the same procedure was used by Shepard when 
from the behavior of his rate he inferred the existence of floor cues 
which he himself was unable to experience (17, p. 413). 


That this field approach to the problems of psychology 
has been fruitful and valuable is amply supported by the 
experimental contributions it has made, although in the 
writer’s opinion, the theoretical superstructure has played a 
much less significant role than is sometimes credited to it. 
Furthermore, the phenomenological approach has its ad- 
vantages, particularly in the complex field of social behavior 
of the human adult. It is obviously much easier to gain 
some notion as to the relevant variables determining such 
complex behavior by asking the individual to verbalize than 
it is to employ the procedure of trying to hypothesize them 
from knowledge of past history. Usually the latter is not 
available in sufficient completeness to make it even worthwhile 
to try to theorize as to the nature of such historical laws.® 

A final point of no little importance is the failure of such 
field theories to provide us with laws which will enable us to 
control and manipulate the behavior-determining psycho- 
logical field. Such laws are obviously a basic prerequisite to 
successful clinical therapy. While it may be true, as Snygg 
claims (17), that psychiatrists and teachers find the phe- 
nomenological approach most valuable in diagnosing behavior 
disorders, it is difficult to understand how the response- 
response laws it provides can be of much use in guiding 
therapeutic treatment. The latter requires a knowledge of 
what to do to the individual, what changes in his physical 
and social environment to arrange, in order to bring about 
the desired behavior changes. The laws telling us how to 

* The situation in the case of animal behavior is somewhat different. Here one 


usually does have a pretty good record of the past history relevant to the present 
environmental situation. 
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proceed in such matters are historical laws and involve as an 
important component of them objective variables repre- 
sentative of past and present factors in the physical and 
social environments. Psychiatrists and clinical psychologists 
who employed a purely phenomenological approach might or 
might not be successful at diagnosis; it is difficult to see 
how they could ever prescribe satisfactory reéducative 
procedures.7*® 

4. Theoretical constructs as intervening variables between S 
and R variables.—In sharp contrast to these response inferred 
theories with their emphasis upon the phenomenological 
approach is the point of view that theoretical constructs in 
psychology are to be regarded as ‘intervening variables’ 
which bring into relation with one another the dependent R 
variables on the one hand and the independent S variables on 
the other. As Bergmann and Spence (2) have previously 
pointed out, two psychologists in particular, Hull and Tolman, 
have advocated, each in his own individual way, this type of 
psychological theory. In a little known paper Tolman (22) 
has presented an excellent account of such a theoretical 
program, while in his new book Principles of behavior Hull (7) 
has demonstrated in actual practice how such intervening 
variables provide us with a formulation of the basic principles 
or laws governing simple learning behavior. The following 
discussion makes no attempt to give a systematic account of 
this theoretical procedure. Instead we shall merely outline 
very sketchily its main features and then single out one or 
two aspects of it for more detailed examination. 

’ Bergmann has summed up this difficulty most succinctly in the form of the 
following questions:—“ But even so, what is the predictive value of the suggestive 
metaphor ‘psychological environment’? Is it not the business of science to ascertain 
which objective factors in the past and present states of the organism and its environ- 
ment, account for the difference in response, so that we can actually predict it instead 
of attributing it, merely descriptively and after it has happened, to a difference in 
the ical environment?” (1). 

* Mention should perhaps be made here of the fact that the theoretical constructs 
(factors) that Spearman (18), Thurstone (20), and other factor analysts arrive at are 
mS ee ste a into this class. These men do not, of course, use the 

method, but beginning with response intercorrelations (-mpirical 
R- R relations) they arrive at hypothetical factors by various methods of mathe- 


matical analysis. Like the phenomenologists their theoretical factors have no tie-up 
with the S variables. 
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According to Hull and Tolman, theoretical constructs, or 
intervening variables have to be introduced into psychology 
either when we do not know all the important variables 
entering into a set of experimental events, or the precise 
nature of the interrelating function is not known. Consider, 
for example, the data obtained from conditioning experiments. 
These investigations have presented us with a wealth of data 
showing how the response variable changes or varies with the 
manipulation of certain other experimental variables. That 
is to say, various measurable aspects of response are studied 
as functions of the manipulable environmental variables and 
the data so obtained are p!otted in the torm of various curves. 

The task of the psychologist here is to discover the precise 
nature of the interrelations holding within this set of variables. 
Instead of knowing merely that the response, R, is some 
iunction of the variables X,, Xe, X3, -:- Xn, he desires to 
know the precise function. But in such a situation, involving 
as it does a large number of variables, the function relating 
the dependent and independent variables is so complicated 
that we are unable to conceive of it directly. It is necessary, 
say Hull and Tolman, to proceed by conceiving of it as 
broken down into successive sets of simpler component 
functions. These component functions begin by introducing 
new intervening constructs defined in terms of the independent 
variables. Further intervening variables are then introduced 
by stating them as functions of the first set of intervening 
constructs, until finally the dependent behavior variable is 
postulated to be a function of one or more of the intervening 
variables. 

Thus Tolman, beginning with the empirical data that the 
response measure is some function (f;) of two groups of 
independent variables (environmental variables and indi- 
vidual difference variables), writes: 


In place of the original f; function, I have introduced a set of 
intervening variables, J,, J», /., etc., few or many, according to the 
particular theory. And I have conceived a set of f, functions to 
connect these intervening variables severally to the independent 
variables on the one hand, and an fs function to combine them 
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together and connect them to the final dependent variable on the 
other (21, p. 9). 


It is characteristic of Tolman’s theorizing, however, that 
it never gets beyond the programmatic stage. In his writings 
Tolman has merely shown how such a theoretical device as 
the ‘intervening variable’ can provide for the definition and 
proper utilization within psychology of such mentalistic terms 
as ‘demands,’ ‘hypotheses,’ ‘traits,’ ‘discriminanda,’ etc., but 
he never actually reaches the point of formulating a specific 
theory. In the present context this would, of course, require 
the precise specification of the various functions relating the 
intervening variables to the independent and dependent 
experimental variables. Instead of risking guesses on such 
matters, however, Tolman seems to prefer to ascertain them 
empirically by a series of what he calls ‘standard experimental 
set-ups.’ He believes the data from these studies will mirror 
the functions obtaining between the experimental (empirical) 
and intervening (theoretical) variables.® 

Quite in contrast to such an approach, Hull has ventured 
to make guesses as to the precise nature of the functions 
introducing the intervening variables in his theoretical formu- 
lations. Thus he has attempted to formulate the basic laws 
of simple adaptive behavior (learning) by introducing a 
number of intervening variables.” Beginning with the experi- 
mental variables, he has introduced by means of specific 
mathematical functions such symbolic constructs as stimulus 
trace (s), habit strength (sH»), the limit of habit strength 

* Tolman has been accused (and he has usually made no denial) of employing 
the phenomenological method in his psychology, and, because he has worked with 
animals, of being guilty of anthropomorphism. The present writer’s interpretation is 
that it is Tolman, the experimentalist, who uses phenomenological introspection; 


Tolman, the theorist, introduces his intervening variables in terms of objectively 
defined variables. The difference between Lewin and Tolman on this point is inter- 
esting. Lewin, as we have seen, employs the phenomenological method primarily in 
his theoretical efforts, whereas Tolman uses it chiefly in the formulation of experi- 
mental problems. 

” Reference is made here to Hull’s latest writings in which the ‘intervening 
variable’ technique is made more explicit. As Bergmann and Spence (2) have pointed 
out, Hull’s earlier miniature systems (5, 8) really involved the definition of such 
mediating constructs. 
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(M), excitavory potential (sEz), inhibitory potential (Jz), 
effective excitatory potential (s#z), and so on. Ultimately 
the observable response variable, R, is stated to be some 
function of the final intervening variable (¢.g., R = f(sEx)). 
Despite the neurophysiological tone of some of the terms 
that Hull employs to designate these constructs, the mistake 
should not be made of interpreting them as physiological 
concepts. Their scientific meaning is given only by the 
equations introducing them, and in this respect they «re 
strictly comparable to many similar, abstract, mathematical 
constructs employed by the physicist in his theorizing. The 
use of neurophysiological terms and such additional state- 
ments as Hull sometimes makes as to their possible locus in 
the nervous system merely serve the purpose of providing 
experimental hints to persons interested in such matters. 
It may or may not turn out that they represent actual 
neurophysiological states or conditions that will some day be 
measurable by independent neurophysiological procedures. 

An example of the specific manner in which Hull introduces 
his theoretical constructs is shown by the equations which he 
employs to define the two constructs, habit strength (sHx) 
and the limit of habit strength (M). With all experimental 
variables except the number of reinforced trials (V) and the 
length of the delay of the goal reinforcement (Z) constant, 
the two equations are: 


sHe = M(1 - e~¥) 
M = 100¢*?, 


Grice (4) has recently shown how such precisely defined 
theoretical constructs may be tested. He employed several 
mazes of different absolute lengths involving a shorter and 
longer path to the goal and ran different groups of rats on 
each maze. On the basis of the above two equations the 
following rational equation was then derived mathematically 
to describe the rate of learning the mazes: 





eke out eo eal 
rig ey 
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Where WN = number of pairs of trials on the two paths to 
learn the maze. 
L = length of short path to goal. 
H = ratio of long to short path length. 
k, a, b = empirical constants. 


This rational equation was then shown to fit the experi- 
mental data, whereas another equation 


[¥ = +06 (it) | 


derived from a logarithmic postulate " as to the relation of 
M to L was shown not to be in agreement with the experi- 
mental data. 

Until constructs are introduced in some such precise 
fashion as Hull employs one really does not have a scientific 
theory, for it is only under such conditions that the possibility 
of verification or refutation exists. Unfortunately, much of 
what has passed for theory in psychology has been sadly 
lacking in this respect, a state of affairs which is largely 
responsible for many of the ‘theoretical’ controversies, and 
for the low regard in which theory is held in some quarters 
in psychology. That theory construction has not al..ays 
been intelligently pursued, however, is no reason for doing 
without theory. Without the generalizations which theories 
aim, to provide we should never be in a position to predict 
behavior, for knowledge of particular events does not provide 
us with a basis for prediction when the situation differs in 
the least degree. The higher the level of abstraction that 
can be obtained the greater will be both the understanding 
and actual control achieved. 


IV. Tae Utrra-Positivistic ApPaoacu 


All the methods of ascertaining the laws of psychology we 
have discussed so far have agreed, in principle at least, that 
it is necessary to introduce some type of symbolic construct. 
It is also apparent that agreement ceases as regards the 


UM = 100 — K log L. 
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extent to which the proponents of these different views have 
insisted on rigorous and objective specification. We turn 
now to a quite different approach to the same problem—that 
of the ultra-positivist or empiricist, who tries to eschew all 
types of theoretical constructs. Usually the writings of such 
persons are limited to. negativistic, critical attacks on all 
theory. Recently, however, Woodrow has come forward with 
a constructive proposal as to how general mathematical laws 
of psychology may be discovered by a method which he 
believes avoids the necessity of introducing theoretical 
constructs. 

Woodrow’s method consists in an attempt to obtain by 
mathematical curve fitting a general equation describing a 
wide variety of experimental facts. Thus, after plotting a 
series of experimental curves of such widely varying situations 
as learning to abstract, learning to associate numbers and 
letters, learning a maze, reaction time to different intensities 
of stimulation, the forgetting of monosyllabic words, bright- 
ness and pitch discrimination, the growth of intelligence, etc., 
Woodrow sought to fit these empirical curves by means of a 
single general equation. He found that such an equation 
could be found and that it took the following form: 


Y=a+vp+ Ra — fi. 


This equation states a law between two experimental 
variables, a dependent response variable Y, ¢.g., errors, 
successes, latencies, etc., and an independent manipulable 
variable X, ¢.g., number of practice periods, intensity of the 
stimulus, preparatory interval, etc. But it will be noticed 
further that the law includes more than these two variables. 
It also involves certain constants or unknowns, termed 
parameters, the a, p, k, f, and din the equation. We cannot 
stop to discuss these parameters in too great detail here. 
Suffice it to say that the specific shapes of the different 
empirical curves determine what parameters it is necessary 
to assume. ‘Two of them, a and J, have no particular psycho- 
logical significance, they merely express the fact that either 
one or both variables may have been measured by scales 
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with an arbitrary zero. The parameter, k, is introduced 
because all his curves exhibit a limit to improvement, no 
matter how favorable the status given the environmental 
variable. Another parameter, f, is determined by the rate of 
approach of the curve to this limit and 9, finally, is introduced 
to take care of the fact that the lower part of the curve 
sometimes shows positive acceleration. 

As Woodrow himself points out, these parameters may be 
thought of, if one so wishes, as representing hypothetical 
states or factors within the organism.” Woodrow prefers not 
to do so, for as he argues, it really makes little difference 
what the internal referents are since they cannot at present 
be independently measured anyway. From the point of 
view of finding a general equation or law that will fit the 
experimental data the important thing, Woodrow states, is 
to determine how many parameters are required and the 
mathematical function of each. 

While in general sympathy with Woodrow’s mathematical 
approach and his view that it is unnecessary to specify the 
factors or complexes of factors inside the organism which 
determine the values of the parameters, the writer is, never- 
theless, of the opinion that such an equation as Woodrow 
obtains by his analysis is, on the whole, rather barren and 
sterile. Its defect is nt that the factors within the subject 
are not specified, but rather that it fails to give any indication 
whatever of the conditions or variables even outside the 
subject which determine these parameters. In this respect 
Woodrow’s approach is similar to the field theorists’. We 
shall have occasion later to point out other resemblances 
between these two approaches. 

This criticism can be made clearer, perhaps, by contrasting 
the end result of Woodrow’s empirical procedure with Hull’s 
rational approach to the same problem. Woodrow’s law 


% Woodrow writes, “Now these parameters may refer to anything whatsoever, 
conscious, physiological, environmental, psychic, or purely imaginary. Here one is 
free to follow his predilections, whether for motives, excitatory and inhibitory sub- 
stances, field forces, states of disequilibrium, inertia of the nervous system, abilities, 
or what not” (23, p. 4). 
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specifies but a single experimental variable determining the 
response: 


Y = f(X)). 


Hull’s theorizing culminates in a much more compre- 
hensive law. Thus in the case of his theoretical formulation 
of simple adaptive behavior (learning) his derivation involves 
the following series of steps: 


(1) [M]| = f(T, 6) 
(2) [H] = #(M], 7’, N) 


(3) |D| =#(7" 
(4) [z] = (DI, |x) 


(5) [Z| =/N, WP) 


(6) [#] = (£} [z) 
(7) R=f(z)h). 


Here the squared symbols are intervening variables or 
hypothetical constructs. The other symbols represent the 
dependent response measure (R) and the various manipulable, 
environmental variables (7, G, 7’, etc.). By substituting in 
the successive equations, a single equation stating R as a 
fu \ction of seven environmental variables is obtained.” 


R = f(T, G, ig N, boar W, F) 


The latter procedure thus comes much closer to achieving 
the goal of the scientist, that of discovering all of the experi- 
mental variables determining the response measure and the 
nature of the functional interrelations holding between them. 
If this is achieved, the parameters become known functions 
of these experimental variables and thus become experi- 





% The reader may ask: Why have a series of equations that introduce intervening 
variables? Why not write the single equation from the beginning and avoid the 
hypothetical constructs? One obvious reason, of course, is that it is just not possible 
to conceive of such a complex function all at once. As Tolman says, one can arrive 
at it only by breaking it down into a series of simpler functions. The reader is referred 
to a recent article by Hull in which he gives other reasons for using intervening variables 
with multiple equations rather than a single equation (6). 
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mentally manipulable. Woodrow’s formulation, on the other 
hand, provides us with very little more information than we 
had when we started. 

It is also interesting to note that a strong case can be 
made out for the position that Woodrow’s method is really 
not a great deal different from those theoretical approaches 
which infer their constructs from the characteristics of the 
response. In introducing his parameters Woodrow is, in 
effect, assuming or postulating some kind of hypothetical 
factor. Thus, on noticing that some of his curves show an 
initial period of positive acceleration, Woodrow assumes a 
factor, p, “whose influence is greatest when the magnitude 
of the environmental variable is small” (23, p. 7). This 
factor is inferred, we see, from the characteristics of the 
response curve and is therefore in a certain sense akin to the 
hypothetical constructs of the field theorists which, as we 
have seen, are also inferred from the response characteristics. 
The important difference is that in arriving at these hypo- 
thetical factors Woodrow does not make use of the intro- 
spective report associated with a response but rather bases 
his constructs on the mathematical properties of a curve of 
successive response measures. 


V. ConcLusiIons 


In summary, the present paper has stated the task of the 
psychologist to be that of discovering the general laws of 
behavior, and has attempted to present a brief and critical 
outline of five different methods of approaching this task. 
The conclusions that the writer believes may be drawn from 
this survey are: 

1. That theory is still at a very primitive level in psy- 
chology, concerning itself primarily with the discovery of 
low-order laws rather than the integration of different realms 
of laws. 

2. That there is a variety of different theoretical pro- 
cedures possible in psychology. 

3. That some psychologists substitute, often quite un- 
consciously, phenomenological introspection and anthropo- 
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morphic thinking for theorizing. There is, of course, nothing 
wrong with such introspection; it has often served as a means 
of formulating interesting and valuable experiments. In such 
instances, however, the credit should not be given to a theory. 

4. That many theories in psychology have provided us 
with response-response (R-R) laws rather than stimulus- 
response (S-R) laws. 

5. That the most promising theoretical technique, espe- 
cially from the point of view of discovering the historical 
stimulus-response laws, is the so-called ‘intervening variable’ 
method proposed by Hull and Tolman. 
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IF-THEN RELATIONS IN PARALOGICS 


BY H. M. JOHNSON 
Tulane University 


Dr. Christenson’s recent article (2) on the applicability of 
generalized if-then relations and on the possibility of rein- 
stating certain fallacies ordinarily called equivocation, affir- 
mation of the consequent, and denial of the antecedent, 
originated, undoubtedly, in a set of good motives. Never- 
theless, the articl: is distinguished by certain defects which 
I am impelled to point out lest the future historians of science 
should accept it as a specimen of reasoning which passed 
critical inspection of the American psychologists in 1942. 

I must begin by noting a distinction which some may con- 
sider to be rather finely drawn, but which impresses me as 
being fundamental. Dr. Christenson, in his title and also in 
his text, mentioned ‘The if-then relation.’ In exact discus- 
sion, such as one demands of a logician even though he may 
not expect it, the word the connotes uniguity. For example, 
when we speak of the now President of the United States, the 
second son of Jacob Brown, the Prince of Darkness of this 
World, etc., we make it plain that we are naming classes, each 
of which contains at most one member. But, if we mention 
a man of sorrows, a public-spirited citizen, an implacabie 
opponent of the New Deal, it is evident that each descriptive 
phrase designates a class which may contain more than one 
member, inasmuch as its defining form does not constitute it 
as one-membered or singular. 

Similarly, if we speak of the if-then relation, our description 
implies that there is at most one such relation. I believe that 
this manner of speaking is likely to obscure certain important 
distinctions. We may therefore profitably consider some 
generalities. 

Given any relation R, there is a class of terms which it 
connects; this class is called the relation’s domain, for it sets 
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them into a certain order, determined by its own properties, 
and therefore dominates them. Given, furthermore, two 
relations R;, R2, with corresponding domains D,, D,: if R; 
and R, have the same properties in respect to reflexiveness, 
symmetry, transitivity, etc., then at least some of the terms 
in D, stand in a one-to-one correspondence with at least some 
of the terms in D,. These two sub-classes of terms, being 
dominated by similar relations, are therefore said to be 
isomorphic (cf. 4). , 

But although R,, Re are alike in respect to those charac- 
teristics which we have mentioned, we should not assume 
that they are therefore identical. For, either of them may be 
intrinsically capable of dominating one class of terms and no 
others. For example, the relation i of material implication 
dominates a class of propositions. It can dominate nothing 
but propositions. The relation ¢ which I once called ‘eventual 
causality’ (3) is like 1, in that it is reflexive, non-symmetrical, 
transitive, many-many. Its domain is isomorphic with a part 
of the domain of the relation 1. But while t dominates a class 
of propositions and nothing else, c dominates a class of events, 
and nothing else. Is there not, therefore, some difference 
between R,; = i and R,; = c, which prevents either from 
invading the domain of the other? I think so, and therefore 
I consider ¢ to be different from 1, although they are alike in 
respect to all the traits which I have specified. 

Now there are many relations which, like i and ¢, are 
reflexive, non-symmetrical, transitive, and many-many. Each 
of them may properly be called an if-then relation, but this 
is not a good reason for treating them as if they were identicai. 
Again, the relation of strict implication J is, like the relation 
of material implication 1, reflexive, non-symmetrical, transi- 
tive, many-many. Also it is like 7 in that it dominates propo- 
sitions and nothing but propositions. But it is unlike 7 in 
that it does not dominate a part of the class of terms which 
lie within the domain of i. Both are if-then relations, but 
they are not identical. Similarly we may compare the rela- 
tion ¢ of eventual causality with the relation C which I called 
‘intrinsic causality’ (3), and notice corresponding similarities 
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and differences. If we treat all if-then relations as if they 
were identical we thereby equivocate. 

Dr. Christenson exhibits an if-then relation which he 
denotes by the symbol — and defines by a table of truth- 
values. He calls it a relation of ‘implication’; and in terms 
of truth-value definition, it is ide::tical with the relation of 
material implication 1. For, if p, g are propositions, 


pig: = *(pq’)’;} 
p—q: = -(pq’)’ 


the upper equation being a formal definition and the lower 
derived from Dr. Christenson’s truth table. Hence, in this 
context, and by the axiom of equals, 


> = +4, 


In a manuscript which the author kindly permitted me to 
read, he formally asserts this equivalence, and also says that 
the relation — is ‘weaker than’ the relation i or the relation c. 
Both assertions cannot be true: Hence it seems to me that 
the author should revise and clarify his meaning. 

Of course, if the author insists on regarding the relation 
— as being capable of dominating a class of events, as well 
as the propositions that assert them, then his truth-table can 
be transformed into an occurrence-table. However, as I have 
suggested above, I believe that similar relations should be 
distinguished by the fields which they are capable of 
dominating.” 

Before we can entertain certain questions of primary im- 
portance to scientific method, we need to scrutinize Dr. 
Christenson’s truth-table (2, p. 486) and notice the relations 
which he defines by means of the truth-values of various com- 
binations of symbols. Some of the terms which he thus 
defines do not agree with interpretations put on them in the 
text, and these discrepancies have to be mentioned. 


1In this notation the symbol ’ negates the expression to which it is suffixed. 

* The confusion which I have just now indicated characterizes Boring’s book (1), 
in which correspondence, correlation, isomorphism, are severally equated to identity and 
therefore to each other. 
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First of all, the relation which he denotes by the symbol 
— and calls ‘implication’ has the same set of defining truth- 
values as the relation called material implication in a two- 
valued logic. Second, the relation which he denotes by the 
symbol >— and calls ‘entails’ or ‘presupposes’ must be read 
““P presupposes Q,” or “Q is presupposed by P,” not “Q 
presupposes P.” For it is readily shown that in terms of 
truth-value definition, the relation ‘presupposes’ is inter- 
changeable with the relation ‘materially implies’ which Dr. 
Christenson denotes by the symbol —. For, by definition, 
p and gq being propositions, 

pig: = pq: = -(pq')' 

i.¢., it is false that g is false and p true. Thus, if p — q, the 
truth of p depends on the truth of g while the truth of gq is 
independent of the truth of p. Therefore we say that while 
the truth of 9 is sufficient for the truth of g, nevertheless the 
truth of q is necessary to the truth of ». For, since p cannot 
be true if any of its implicates such as g be false, therefore the 
truth of g is necessary to the truth of 9, or in other words, 
the truth of p presupposes the truth of its implicate q. 

Dr. Christenson seems to wish to read Q >— P as equivalent 
to “Q presupposes P.” This reading, however, contradicts 
his table of truth-values; moreover, it contradicts the assertion 
on page 487 of his text, that the relation >— is converse to the 
relation —.* 

Given two relations R, R’, each of which is converse to the 
other, if t;:Rte, then t,R’t;, and the same truth values hold for 
both relationships. ‘The rule is to replace the asserted relation 
by its converse, and interchange the related terms. 

According to Dr. Christenson’s truth-table the relation 

* Perhaps the author has used the word converse in some sense that is foreign to 


logic. If so, he ought not to have done it. I submit two descriptions of mutually 
converse relations. 

“If R is any relation, the converse of R is the relation which holds between y and x 
whenever R holds between x and y. Thus greater is the converse of less, before of after, 
cause of effect, husband of wife, etc. (5, i, p. 32).” 

“Two relations, R and R’, are each other’s converse if they are such that, when- 
ever one of them holds between the terms of a couple (f;, #2), the other holds between 
the terms of the inverse couple (#2, t1). . . » It is sufficiently obvious that every relation 
has a converse (4, p. 166).” 
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>— is mot converse to the relation —. The truth-table 
actually takes the interpretation that presupposes or entails 
is equivalent to implies, not converse to it. 

The relation of double implication, which Dr. Christenson 
denotes by the symbol + has, in truth-table definition, exactly 
the same meaning as is interchangeable with, which some 
writers denote by the symbol = and others by the symbol =. 
Some authorities doubt whether the distinction between 
equivalence (=) and identity (=) is worth preserving. This 
question does not greatly concern the present discussion: for, 
in truth-value definition « is interchangeable with the 
symbols (=), (=) indifferently. 

Dr. Christenson’s truth-table therefore reduces itself to 
a form with which many readers are quite familiar: namely, 


TABLE I 


Or>—P. Pw. = -P 


P-@Q- Q 


i it Roe Dee ae -) 
SS = sO 
oe ae i> Bae BL 
Sas il 


Note, however, that Q >— P must be read “Q is presup- 
posed by P,” “P presupposes Q,” “Q is necessary to P,” 
“Q’ entails P’,” or the like. In terms oftruth-value definition, 
it cannot be read “‘Q presupposes P.” 

Dr. Christenson then argues for the respectability of such 
fallacies as equivocation, affirming the consequent, and 
denying the antecedent, as useful procedures in ‘scientific’ 
inference. Logically, of course, they are crimes or nuisances, 
just as they have always been. However, I believe that Dr. 
Christenson intends to point out a certain utility of certain 
classes of false hypotheses; if so, there is some merit in his 
argument. I shall set forth, as briefly as possible, some 
reasons why each of these fallacies may lead to good results, 
but in doing so I shall not try to expound Dr. Christenson’s 
views. 

Consider: 


(p1 > g)(p1 = 2) > P29 
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in which all the terms are propositions. If the first relation- 
ship stated in the left member is true, then the truth of the 
conclusion is guaranteed if the assertion (~1 = 2) is true. 
(Here we use the symbol = to mean that the two terms which 
it connects have the same truth-value.) But let us suppose 
that p2 and 9, are not identical, and also that their equivalence 
in the sense that we have just mentioned has not been proved 
or disproved. What, then, have we? A formal equivoca- 
tion. But the whole proposition as we have stated it is 
hypothetical; the only means of testing the factual truth of 
the hypothesis (1 = 2) or of the conclusion (f2 — q) is by 
observation; thus the test becomes an experiment. So long 
as we do not assert the equivalence without proof, no harm 
has been done. The hypothesis, which may be false, has 
catalyzed our curiosity into an experimental plan. But even 
so, the facts do not prove that any ‘scientific’ inference based 
on equivocation is formally valid. 

Similarly with respect to the considerations mentioned in 
(2, p. 491 f.): If we rely on the method of induction we thereby 
rely on the validity of affirming the consequent. This pro- 
cedure we know to be a fallacy. Its fallacious character is 
merely concealed not eliminated by the well known ‘inductive 
leap,’ for the leap itself is an instance of affirming the con- 
sequent. As a sample of ‘scientific inference’ the procedure 
is putrefactively soft and nothing can make it sound. But so 
long as we control our eagerness to set forth a conclusion 
whether it be valid or not, we can utilize the method of in- 
duction. We need not affirm the consequent at all: we can 
merely let the premises remind us of one or more hypotheses 
which imply the facts of observation; we can remind ourselves 
that hypotheses are not the results of inference; we can 
analyze them for their implicates, and test some of the impli- 
cates by observation. 

The corresponding fallacy called denying the antecedent 
stands in similar case. But I see no need for lengthening this 
discussion. 

In brief: No artful manipulation of symbols according to 
prescribed rules can make good logic out of bad logic, or 
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produce a proof of the validity of any procedures which are 
invalid by the postulates and rules of a genuine logic. The 
structure of science as we know it is pre-determined by the 
definitions, postulates, and rules of manipulation of symbols 
that we call modern logic. This logic includes the whole of 
the traditional or Aristotelian logic, cleared of certain well 
known defects; it includes a great deal that Aristotle and his 
imitators overlooked. But since the corrected Aristotelian 
logic is a ‘proper part,’ though a small part, of the logic of 
science, we may be sure that if any procedure assumes 
equivocation, affirming the consequent, denying the ante- 
cedent to be valid, then it does not yield a set of rules for 
‘scientific inference.’ It belongs to the field of antilogic and 
therefore of anti-science.* 
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‘If this were a question of personal rivalry—as most happily it is not—I should 
be taking advantage of Dr. Christenson’s present status by offering this contribution 
now. He is doing his duty with the armed forces, without ready access to certain 
manuscripts and publications that he needs. However, tempus fugit for the aging 
civilian as well as for the valiant solder. Perhaps it is wise, if either of them has 
anything to do or say, to get it over while he still can. 








BRIGHTNESS ENHANCEMENT IN 
FLICKERING LIGHT? 


BY THEODORE LOUIS JAHN 
State University of Iowa 


In recent years our knowledge of the activities of visual 
sense cells has increased tremendously, and there has also 
been a rapidly increasing interest in the neural elements of 
the optic pathway. As a result of this latter interest it has 
been pointed out repeatedly (4, 7, 8) that many visual phe- 
nomena cannot be predicted merely from a knowledge of the 
visual mechanism of the sense cells, and that the form of 
the sensation produced is determined largely by the neural 
elements of the pathway. This is to be expected since all of 
the sense cells do not act as a single unit and since one should 
not assume that the complex neural elements of the visual 
pathway merely transmit sense cell impulses without modifi- 
cation. It is obvious, therefore, that the photochemical cycle 
of the sense cells should not be expected to explain all details 
of vision. 

Whenever the controlling mechanism in any given phe- 
nomenon is ascribed to the activities of either sense cells or 
neural elements it is essential to know precisely why one of 
these explanations is to be preferred above the other. In the 
case of brightness enhancement in flickering light the explana- 
tion given by Bartley (3, 4, 7) for eliminating the sense cells 
as the controlling factor does not seem to be adequate. The 
present paper is a brief summary of the evidence for the point 
of view that the photochemical ciuanges in the sense cells may 
be the causative mechanism of enhancement. 

In recent publications Bartley (3, 4, 7) has pointed out 
that in human vision as the frequency of a flickering light is 
lowered to a point below that of fusion, the Talbot effect dis- 


1 Aided by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation for work in cellular physiology. 
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appears and the apparent average brightness increases to a 
maximum which may: be twice that of the same light when 
viewed continuously. This is the so-called ‘Bartley effect.’ 
A comparable phenomenon was discovered by Briicke (12) 
who noticed an enhancement of brightness of the flash (rather 
than of the average intensity as studied by Bartley) of light 
obtained from a rotating black and white disc. Bartley 
(3, 4, 7, 8) has repeatedly claimed that these phenomena 
cannot be explained on a photochemical basis. He states 


(7, p. 139): 


The discovery of enhancement . . . add[s] another phenomenon 
to the list of those which seem contrary to photochemical pre- 
dictions, for nothing that has yet been said about the sense-cell 
would have led to a critical repetitive rate for enhancement of 
brightness over a level produced by steady illumination. One of 
two things must occur. Either conceptions of sense-cell behavior 
must be radically reformulated, or else the phenomenon must be 
attributed to the neural part of the optic pathway. 


In line with the purpose of the present paper it should be 
pointed out (1) that enhancement occurs in photosynthesis 
where there is no possibility of a neural explanation, (2) that 
enhancement can be predicted from the steady state equations 
of the visual photochemical cycle in the light-adapted eye, 
(3) that the photochemical equation which Bartley (3) con- 
sidered to be inadequate is apparently that for the dark- 
adapted eye and should not be used for explaining visual 
phenomena in the light-adapted eye, (4) that enhancement is 
a general property of all photochemical cycles, and (5) that 
the existence of a photochemical explanation does not disprove 
the neural theory. 

Enhancement of photosynthesis —An enhancement phe- 
nomenon which is strictly comparable to the Bartley effect 
has been known for some time to occur in the case of photo- 
synthesis and was probably first recorded by Brown and 
Escombe (11). Warburg (24) demonstrated quite conclu- 
sively that in the photosynthetic activity of the alga Chlorella 
the effectiveness of a given quantity of light used in con- 
tinuous illumination could be increased 100 per cent if the 
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light flickered at 133 cycles per second with a light to dark 
ratio of 1/1. Emerson and Arnold (16) demonstrated that the 
effectiveness of flickering light could be increased as much as 
400 per cent over that of continuous illumination with a light 
to dark ratio of 1/5 at 50 cycles per second, and their results 
indicate that a further increase should be expected if the 
light to dark ratio were further decreased. This effect is 
directly comparable to the Bartley effect when the frequency 
of retinal stimulation is in the region of enhancement. At 
present there is no complete set of data on photosynthesis 
which is comparable in all respects to that of Bartley on 
brightness enhancement, but it seems quite probable that if 
the frequency of flash were increased sufficiently during 
photosynthesis the enhancement effect would disappear and 
would be replaced by a typical Talbot effect. The data of 
Emerson and Arnold indicate that the frequency for a Talbot 
effect on photosynthesis should be well above 400 cycles per 
second. 

The relation of enhancement to the mechanism of the 
photosynthetic cycle has been discussed by several investi- 
gators (16, 1, 13, 10), and it is generally agreed that the higher 
effectiveness of intermittent light results from the changes in 
the average relative velocities of different phases of the photo- 
chemical cycle. 

A chemical basis for visual enhancement.—The photochemi- 
cal cycle of the eye is usually represented by the equation of 
Hecht (18) in which 

light 
SS = P+ 24, 
dark 


where S is a photosensitive substance (¢.g., visual purple) and 
P and A are both decomposition products and precursors of S 
(¢.g., visual yellow). It is understood that one or more 
intermediate steps (¢.g., the formation of transient orange) 
may exist without appreciably altering the kinetics of the 
above reaction. One of the transient products of the decom- 
position of S (sometimes referred to as ‘new’ P + 4 and 
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which may be transient orange) is supposed to catalyze a 
secondary reaction which results in stimulation of the nerve. 
The electrical manifestation of this secondary reaction is 
probably the electroretinogram (22, 25). 

On the basis of available evidence the sequence of events 
seems to be as follows: The photosensitive substance (S) 
is converted into decomposition products (P + 4) through a 
transient intermediary stage. This intermediary product 
catalyzes the production of an electrical change in the sense 
cell, and this electrical change stimulates the nerve. 

Whenever the eye is exposed to continuous illumination an 
equilibrium is reached between S and P + 4. Equations 
which describe the percentage of S as a function of intensity 
of the light have been formulated by Hecht and are discussed 
in several publications (17, 18, 19, 20, 21). It is apparent 
that by considering the necessary modifications introduced 
under conditions of flickering light an enhancement phe- 
nomenon could have been predicted from an inspection of 
these steady state equations. 

In the case of flickering light a pseudo-steady state is 
produced. Furthermore the steady state equations describe 
only the average quantity of S. If the rate of flicker is very 
high the actual quantity at any moment will not vary much 
from the average. However, as the rate of flicker is decreased 
the actual quantity fluctuates with the same frequency as that 
of the flicker, and at lowlfrequencies the magnitude of the 
fluctuations may become large. Since each flash begins when 
the quantity of S is at a peak of the fluctuation, the amount 
of S decomposed by the flash to new’Pj+ A (and consequently 
the magnitude of the sensation produced) will be greater 
than that obtained from the same quantity of light under 
conditions of steady illumination at the same intensity. 
Another way of expressing this fact is to say that at the 
beginning of the flash the eye is less light-adapted than it 
would be in continuous light of the same intensity. As the 
frequency of a stimulus consisting of a given light to dark 
ratio is further decreased the apparent intensity during each 
flash should decrease because of light adaptation during the 
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flash, and this should give a decrease in the total average 
intensity as observed in the Bartley effect. An enhancement 
phenomenon which passes through a maximum can therefore 
be predicted from the photochemical cycle. and the mere 
presence of an enhancement does not necessarily mean that 
neural factors are involved. 

In view of certain statements by Bartley (3) it seems 
necessary to clarify some of the conditions under which the 
steady state equations for the equilibrium between S and 
P + A and the equation for the thoroughly dark adapted eye 
are applicable. Bartley (3) stated: 


It is easy to understand how two opposing processes would 
produce a lower concentration of substance x [i.¢., P + 4] than if 
the one producing it were acting alone, and thus give the Talbot 
effect. But it is not obvious how an increased concentration could 
thus be produced (regardless of the rate of alternation between 
light and darkness). It is not clear how the net result of the action 
of two opposing processes could exceed that of one process acting 
by itself, and thus produce the Briicke or Bartley effect. 


These statements apparently apply to the thoroughly dark- 
adapted eye where the concentration of P + 4 is very small 
and the amount of S converted to P + A (i.¢., x) would be 
greater for constant than for flickering light. However, under 
conditions of light adaptation (and all flicker experiments are 
necessarily on partially light-adapted eyes) it is not the 
equation for the dark-adapted eye but rather the equations 
for the pseudo-steady state which are applicable. It has 
been pointed out above that steady state equations apply 
under conditions of a high flicker rate and that a modification 
of these equations is applicable to flickering light at low 
frequencies. In these latter cases the amount of P + 4 
produced by each flash is compared not with that formed in 
an eye with a very high concentration of S (in which there is 
‘one process acting by itself’) but with that formed from an 
eye which is continuously illuminated and in which the con- 
centration of S is at the level postulated by the steady state 
equation. In brief, no true equilibrium between S and 
P +A is reached at low flicker rates, and the amount of 
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P + A formed at each flash may be considerably larger than 
that formed by the same amount of light under a steady state 
equilibrium, and therefore the enhancement may occur. The 
objection of Bartley (3) apparently arises from the considera- 
tion of the wrong equation. 

The inherent mechanism for enhancement in all photochemical 
cycles.—Photochemical cycles consist of several reactions of 
which only one is influenced by light. The other reactions 
occur equally well in light or dark. As a result of illumination 
a photosensitive substance is converted by the action of light 
into another substance which is unaffected by light. This 
second substance may undergo several intermediate chemical 
changes of which the net result is the formation of more of 
the original photosensitive substance. Either the second sub- 
stance or one of the intermediate products is responsible for 
the production of a secondary reaction which results in photo- 
synthesis, vision, or some other measurable manifestation. 

During the dark period between flashes of a flickering 
light the amount of photosensitive substance accumulates to 
a concentration higher than that possible under continuous 
illumination of the same intensity. Since che effectiveness of 
a given quantity of light depends upon the concentration of the 
photosensitive substance, it is apparent that at some fre- 
quency which is determined by the velocity constants of the 
individual reactions the effectiveness of flickering light should 
be greater than that of a constant light of the same intensity. 
Therefore, the mechanism ior enhancement is necessarily in- 
herent in every photochemical cycle. The only condition 
under which enhancement should not be expected is when 
regeneration of the photosensitive substance is prevented. In 
that case, however, the normal cycle no longer exists, and the 
system must be considered as a chain of reactions of which 
at least one step is irreversible. 

Photosynthesis and vision comprise two of the most im- 
portant biological phenomena which have a basis in photo- 
chemistry, and huge amounts of data have been gathered 
about both processes. The principal similarity between them 
is that a photochemical reaction forms one link in a complex 
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chemical cycle, and that in each case the cycle, although 
widely different in most respects, permits an enhancement 
phenomenon to occur. Data which may be interpreted as 
evidence of enhancement in photochemical cycles are not 
limited to photosynthesis and human vision, but they have 
also been noted for vision of arthropods by Mast, Dolley and 
others (23, 15) and for photographic plates by Davis_(14). 
Unfortunately, no apparent attempt has been made to link 
the arthropod data with the photochemical cycle, but there 
seems to be no reason for necessarily considering this effect 
for arthropods as being caused by the refractory period of 
the sense cells or of the nervous elements as proposed by 
Mast (23). Apparently these data could also be explained on 
a purely chemical basis. 

Possibility of 1 neural explanation.—In spite of the exist- 
ence of a photochemical explanation of enhancement there is 
a considerable amount of evidence that in human vision the 
effect may be neural. One of the best lines of evidence is 
that the flash rate for maximum sensory effect is supposed to 
be constant (8-10 per sec.) for all intensities studied and for 
all practical light to dark ratios. The data published by 
Bartley (3) are not complete enough to be entirely convincing 
on these points, but if his statements regarding the unpub- 
lished data are accepted, then these data might be considered 
good evidence of a neural effect. On the basis of a purely 
chemical effect one should expect the frequency of maximum 
enhancement to vary with both intensity and light to dark 
ratio. However, whether this variation would be great 
enough for experimental demonstration is a matter for further 
consideration. Another excellent item in favor of the neural 
theory is that under certain conditions facilitation in the 
cortex might be expected to vary with the alpha rhythm. 
This variation does occur in the rabbit (9, 2, 3) and apparently 
also in man (6). A further item in favor of the neural theory 
is that if the field surrounding the test object is illuminated 
the enhancement does not pass through a maximum at 8-10 
cycles per second but continues to increase at the lowest 
frequencies studied (5). ‘Therefore, the enhancement predict- 
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able on a photochemical basis is not necessarily the one dis- 
covered by Briicke and Bartley, and the possibility remains 
that these effects may be entirely neural. 

It is certainly not the purpose of the present note to de- 
clare that brightness enhancement is purely a photochemical 
effect, but to point out that the reasons used by Bartley 
(3, 7) for considering the photochemical explanation unwork- 
able are not valid. A misunderstanding of the reasons why 
one theory is to be preferred over another certainly does not 
assist in the advancement of knowledge, and it may lead to 
considerable confusion. It is quite possible that the correct 
explanation of brightness enhancement is not photochemical 
but neural. However, if the photochemical explanation is to 
be completely eliminated from consideration this must be 
done on a basis quite different from that which has been used. 
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